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THE PLACE OF THE CONSUMER IN THE NEW 
INDUSTRIAL SET-UP 


PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


} HE New Dealof President Roose- 
velt, admirable in its intentions, 
was born into a world still domi- 
=a) nated by sellers rather than by 
consumers. The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, as one of the most important 
features of the New Deal, was originally de- 
signed to further two purposes: to increase 
total purchasing power by getting industry 
to pay out more in wages and to eliminate 
certain unfair trade practices through rules 
which would be binding upon an entire in- 
dustry. 

While the President was apparently given 
the power by the Act to impose codes and 
to license industry, the Administration 
chose to negotiate codes rather than to im- 
pose them. And when one negotiates, one 
is generally forced to compromise. The 
Administration was pushing the owners of 
industry for concessions in the field of 
wages, hours, and collective bargaining, and 
it was but natural therefore that it should 
in return agree to some of the demands 
which the employers made in the field of 
trade practices. Outright price-fixing fea- 


tures have, to be sure, been excluded from 
nearly all of the codes because of the oppo- 
sition of the government. But at the in- 
sistence of industry, and in no sense at the 
demand of the Administration, a number of 
other features have been forced into the 
codes which in general have the same effect. 
Of the codes which have thus far been ap- 
proved, covering in all over 90 per cent of 
the persons employed in American industry, 
approximately half of the codes contain so- 
called open-price provisions and about 
three-quarters prohibit firms from selling 
below cost. A considerable percentage pro- 
hibit any plant from operating more than a 
limited number of hours per week. And an 
almost equal number give to the code 
authority the power, subject to the approval 
of the Administrator, of prohibiting the 
entrance of new capital into the industry. 
The code authorities are composed of repre- 
sentatives of the employers, plus one to 
three representatives of the public, although 
the responsibilities and powers of these pub- 
lic representatives are still shadowy, and in 
many cases they have not been appointed. 
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We have had enough experience with 
these codes to indicate that Adam Smith 
was not far wrong when he said in The 
Wealth of Nations that “the people of the 
same trade seldom meet together, even for 
merriment and diversion, but the conversa- 
tion ends in a conspiracy against the public, 
or in some contrivance to raise prices.” 

In case after case, evidence has been accu- 
mulated by the Consumers Advisory Board 
and by other agencies which indicates that 
the open-price provisions, requiring busi- 
nesses to notify the code authorities, and 
hence their competitors, what their prices 
are, have been used to put pressure on any- 
one who sells for less than the agreed rate. 
Frequently, any firm which does, is threat- 
ened either openly or tacitly with price re- 
prisals, and a striking degree of price 
uniformity has been obtained. Purchasing 
agents for public bodies have found that in 
industries with the open-price provisions, 
the bids which they receive are not only 
strikingly uniform, but tend to show very 
great advances—advances which in a large 
proportion of the cases are greatly in excess 
of the increased labor costs occasioned by 
the codes. 

For example, a revealing bit of testimony 
was afforded last February, when the man- 
ager of a large factory was asked during an 
N.R.A. hearing what he and his fellow em- 
ployers would do if a competitor were to 
file notice, under their open-price clause, 
that he intended to reduce his scale of 
prices. The witness replied with disarming 
but revealing frankness, ‘‘Why, that’s easy. 
We would sit up all night with him.” The 
next question was “Have you ever done 
this?”’ and the reply was equally frank. 
“Why yes, only last week one of our com- 
petitors gave notice that he intended to cut 
his prices. We got him ina hotel room, and 
by three o’clock in the morning we con- 
vinced him he was wrong.” 

The open-price system of filing prices by 
letting competitors know what others are 
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planning to do permits the majority “to 
turn the heat on’’ any one producer who 
thinks he can do business profitably at a 
lower price and to frighten him off by 
threats of price reprisals and open war. 
This threat is particularly powerful when 
made by large companies to small concerns 
whose reserves would be insufficient to last 
through a war of any length. 

With the open-price requirement has cus- 
tomarily been joined the provision that 
sales shall not take place below cost. Like 
the open-price feature, this sounds innocent 
enough, but great opportunities for abuse 
are presented in the definition of what con- 
stitutescost. This definition, in an increas- 
ing number of cases, has been turned over to 
the code authorities to work out, subject to 
N.R.A. approval. In many lines, costs 
have been not only figured upon an average 
basis, which thus utilizes the high costs of 
the inefficient firms, but there has also been 
a pronounced tendency for the full burden 
of the overhead to be charged to an output 
which is still greatly below normal. 

An illustration of how this works out is af- 
forded if we take a plant which in normal 
times turns out a million units and has an- 
nual fixed charges for interest, depreciation, 
obsolescence, and taxes of a million dollars. 
The average fixed charges per unit will then 
be one dollar. Now let the depression come 
and reduce the annual output to 500,000 
units, leaving half of the plant’s normal 
capacity idle. Then comes the N.R.A., 
and the various employers gather together 
in their code authorities and highly resolve 
that they are entitled to get a full return on 
that half of the capacity which is idle. The 
million dollars of fixed charges are then 
loaded on the 500,000 units of output, so 
that the overhead costs are now fixed at $2 
per unit. This compels an increase in price 
of $1, and this, of course, normally leads 
to a reduction in the quantity demanded, 
since at a higher price less will be demanded. 
The industry will thus be forced cumula- 
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tively down-hill. The consumer will be 
compelled to pay unduly high prices; and 
the workers will be compelled to suffer still 
further unemployment, or such a reduction 
in hours as will not permit them to earn a 
decent week’s pay. 

But there are still other dangers which 
lurk in the definition of cost as the guide of 
selling price. Accounting is not yet an ex- 
act science, and there are few industries 
which really know precisely how much to 
allow for depreciation and obsolescence. 
When the owners of industry are given the 
power of fixing these costs in order to de- 
termine selling price will they not tend to be 
generous in their estimates and hence boost 
prices still further? 

There are also real dangers in the practice 
of limiting the number of hours which a 
plant can run in a week. I am, of course, 
in favor of limiting the maximum length of 
the working week which an individual may 
be required to put in, but the regulation 
I am speaking of limits the number of hours 
which machines can be operated. Thus, 
in the cotton industry and a large number of 
others this limit is placed at two forty-hour 
shifts or a total of 80 hours a week, and even 
this has recently been reduced in the cotton 
industry to a maximum of 60 hours. In 
the cast-iron pipe industry the maximum is 
only 27 hours a week. Such a rule can be 
defended as a temporary measure to prevent 
the more efficient plants from immediately 
driving the less efficient out of business and 
hence compelling a great transfer of labor 
from the communities where the inefficient 
plants are located. It is also desirable to 
avoid the “graveyard shift,” with its hours 
of the late night and early morning. But 
it is difficult to justify such sharp restric- 
tions as these as a permanent policy, since 
it involves taking business away from the 
more efficient plants and giving it to those 
with higher costs, with the result that prices 
to the consumer will be raised. Ultimately 
in plants which operate six days in the week, 
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I think we should permit 120 hours of opera- 
tion out of the possible 144, omitting the 
hours from midnight to 4.00 a.m. And it 
would seem clear to me that no possible 
harm, and on the contrary great good, would 
result if a maximum of 108 hours were per- 
mitted, which would free the hours from 
say 11.00 p.m. to 5.00 a.m., and which 
could be divided into three shifts of 36 
hours each. 

Iam even more afraid of the powers given 
to some 38 code authorities (subject to ap- 
proval by the Administrator) to prohibit 
the entrance of fresh capital into their in- 
dustries. I grant, of course, that some in- 
dustries, particularly those involving cer- 
tain natural resources such as oil, lumber, 
and coal, are overdeveloped. In other 
industries this overdevelopment is much 
less than is commonly believed. In cer- 
tain cases it would be proper for a public 
body to control the entrance of new capital 
through the use of writs of convenience and 
necessity. I approve also of a public capi- 
tal issues committee, which will try to steer 
new capital into the most desirable channels. 
But it is most dangerous to permit those 
already in a business to decide whether new 
competitors should be submitted. I have 
never talked with a doctor who, when asked, 
did not tell me that there were too many 
doctors. And I daresay most home econo- 
mists now believe that too many are enter- 
ing their line of work. 

I fear that the continuance of this policy 
will give to these industries the power of 
shutting off potential competition and will 
operate to raise prices and profits in these 
industries above the general level. This 
will not only be bad for the consumers, but 
it will also force new capital into other in- 
dustries with lower rates of return, and 
certainly it will hurt the capital goods in- 
dustries, since the tendency will be to de- 
crease the amount of machinery produced. 
And since it is the capital goods industries 
which are most hurt by the depression, this 
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does not seem to me to be a very effective 
way of reducing unemployment and restor- 
ing prosperity for industry as a whole. 

The truth of the matter is, I fear, that 
we are rapidly creating a system of capitalis- 
tic syndicalism. Each industry, under the 
delusive slogan of industrial self-govern- 
ment, is being largely turned over to its 
owners to manage as they see fit, subject to 
some slight public regulation. The N.R.A. 
has brought about the almost compulsory 
organization of the owners of industry. 
They have broad powers of price-fixing and 
control over output and are freed from 
competition on prices to an extraordinarily 
large degree. We have thus created power- 
ful cartels and have done more, really, to 
further them than Germany did in 60 years. 

There are at least four sets of dangers in 
any such development. In the first place 
it has led, and will tend to lead still further, 
to an appreciable increase in prices to the 
consumer above what they would be under 
conditions of ethical competition. There 
will be a very real tendency for prices to 
advance more rapidly than wage rates per 
hour or week. This will mean in many in- 
dustries large and increasing profits. For 
a time these may stimulate industry to 
produce more goods and hence swell em- 
ployment and earnings. But if this policy 
is continued, there will surely come the time 
when the total quantity of purchasing 
power, distributed in the form of wages and 
salaries, will be insufficient to purchase the 
goods produced at the prices charged. Then 
the cartels and code authorities will be 
faced with one of two alternatives. They 
may try to slash prices all at once in order 
to move the goods or, as experience suggests 
is more probable, they will try to maintain 
prices even at the cost of a heavy cut in 
output. 

Such a policy of shut-downs, of course, 
makes matters worse instead of better. 
For it at once increases unemployment, de- 
creases the purchasing power of the wage- 


earners, and reduces production at a time 
when the world badly needs goods. So far 
from leading to permanent prosperity, it 
operates instead to send us into a tailspin 
and another business depression at an ear- 
lier moment than would otherwise be the 
case, and makes business less, rather than 
more, stable. 

A second danger in the development of 
these industrial cartels is a distinct tend- 
ency for them to peg total output at some 
maximum figure. This is particularly the 
case in industries which have an inelastic 
demand for their products. For here an in- 
crease in price per unit will cause a less than 
proportionate reduction in the number of 
units demanded. For a smaller total out- 
put, therefore, the owners of the industry 
will receive a larger total gross revenue and 
a still larger total net profit. Under con- 
ditions of modern life, individual industries 
can organize themselves to boost prices and 
reap a greater return by reducing output 
below what it would otherwise be. 

This policy was followed by many indus- 
tries before the coming of the N.R.A. and 
is now being practiced by a very much 
larger number. What we are facing is a 
frantic effort upon the part of the owners of 
a large proportion of our industries to im- 
prove their individual position by boosting 
prices and by restricting production in their 
own lines. But this is largely self-defeat- 
ing when universalized, and it is extremely 
disadvantageous to society asa whole. One 
industry may gain if it boosts prices and 
pegs output in a monopoly fashion and thus 
gains a larger slice of the national pie. But 
when most of industry adopts this policy, 
the pie itself is greatly reduced in size. And 
since it is impossible to distribute more 
than is produced, this means that most in- 
dustries will lose through this policy. Yet 
such is the tragic dilemma of modern indus- 
try that once many industries adopt such 
methods it is almost impossible for the 
others to refrain from doing the same thing. 
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From the standpoint of society as a 
whole, it is clear that we do not suffer from 
overproduction. Even in 1929 there were 
tens of millions of people below even a 
minimum standard of life. I am told, on 
good authority, that if the people of the 
country were to drink the minimum amount 
of milk which you home economists say is 
essential instead of needing fewer cows we 
would need 70 per cent more. There were 
tens of millions of underclad and undershod 
men, women, and children in 1929. Our 
housing was shocking alike in our cities, in 
our coal mining and industrial villages, and 
on our farms. Perhaps the majority of our 
farm houses lacked bath tubs, and they 
most certainly lacked electricity. 

Now after five years of depression and in- 
tensified want, our need for increased pro- 
duction is far greater. And so far as I 
know, there is no way to increase the total 
national income by decreasing each and 
every portion of it. 

In the third place, we shculd realize that 
the N.R.A. has virtually compelled em- 
ployers to organize. This they must do 
both to submit to a code and to administer 
it once it is set up. It has thus far merely 
made the organization of labor into com- 
parable groups permissive, and only rela- 
tively feeble efforts have been made to 
organize consumers. Unless strong organi- 
zations of labor and of the consumers are 
build up as a counterpoise, we shall have a 
dominance of our society by the concen- 
trated power of capital which will not be 
greatly dissimilar from fascism and which, 
indeed, will lack some of the middle-class 
elements of economic progressivism which 
Italian and German fascism contain. 

The facts are that the system of capitalis- 
tic syndicalism, which must necessarily 
think in terms of money profits, is largely 
defeating the social purpose of production. 
That purpose is, clearly, to produce as many 
goods of proper quality as possible to meet 
urgent human needs under conditions which 
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will at the same time enable the workers to 
live decent and happy lives. The further- 
ance of consumption should be the great in- 
tegrating force in our society, and if it were 
followed, then the conflicts of interest and 
the attempts to get individually rich by 
making us collectively poorer would be 
largely avoided. But the difficulty is that 
while the producing and money-making in- 
terests are concentrated and well-financed, 
the consuming interests are diffused, inar- 
ticulate, and scarcely organized at all. This 
has been well evidenced in the experience 
which we have had with codes under the 
N.R.A. While nominally the Consumers 
Advisory Board and the Industrial Advis- 
ory Board were of equal rank, beneath the 
latter were powerful corporations organized 
into trade associations, while beneath the 
Consumers Advisory Board has been little 
but an aching void. And since force and 
power count in this world more than logic, 
it is but natural that the codes have re- 
flected the interests of individual industries, 
rather than the consuming public. 

It is with regret that I must add that the 
representatives of labor have thus far not 
been of any real help to the consuming in- 
terests. They have generally been content 
with getting wages, hours, working con- 
ditions, and some degree of union recogni- 
tion. If they could get these, they have 
been relatively content to let the owners of 
industry write such trade practice provi- 
sions into the codes as the latter wished. 
They have not apparently seen that the 
multiplication of price increases will take 
away from the workers as consumers as 
much or more than they can gain as wage- 
earners. 

Perhaps here I should guard against a 
possible misapprehension in my assessment 
of blame. Many of you have perhaps felt 
that my analysis of the situation is intended 
as an indictment of the policies of the 
national Administration and of President 
Roosevelt. It isnot. As I have said, the 
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bad features in the codes have not been in- 
cluded at the instance of the national Ad- 
ministration. They have been demanded 
by the industries themselves. The Ad- 
ministration has, on the contrary, prevented 
the situation from becoming much worse 
than it is and has been a moderating and 
liberalizing force. Most of the present 
criticism against the N.R.A. coming from 
the forces of big business is, indeed, against 
the mitigating features which the national 
Administration has imposed. These reac- 
tionary groups would like to discredit the 
President and the liberal wing of his ad- 
visers in order that such little public control 
as now exists may be removed. The Presi- 
dent has been far more alert to the interests 
of the consumer than has the average con- 
sumer himself. 

Our task is to rouse the consumers to the 
consciousness of what is happening, to help 
work out a program for their protection, 
and to aid in the development of organiza- 
tions through which they can increasingly 
take their destinies into their own hands. 
As we do this and create vital forces in our 
society which are concerned with our in- 
terests as consumers, the government will 
be able to do more for us. For it is politi- 
cally impossible for a government to do 
much for people who will not do anything 
for themselves. In effecting this re-orien- 
tation, I know of no group which by their 
training, their disposition, and their general 
diffusion over the country, can do more 
than the members of the American Home 
Economics Association. 

What then shall we do? Many will 
doubtless urge that we can continue the 
present system of promulgating codes of 
trade practices and depend upon public 
regulation to purge them of abuses and to 
protect the public. This seems to me to be 


a somewhat superficial conclusion. We 
have been trying to regulate the public 
utilities of this country for the last quarter 
of a century, and virtually every impartial 
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student of the question knows that instead 
of the state commissions controlling the 
utilities, the utilities, with a few honorable 
exceptions, have controlled the commis- 
sions. When the government is given the 
power to fix the prices which private profit- 
making businesses shall charge, the latter 
in self-defense are driven to go into politics 
in order to control the government. A 
program which calls for the government 
regulating the prices of private business 
will almost inevitably force virtually all 
business to go into politics. And who 
can doubt that they will do this effectively 
and on a grand scale? We are likely to 
have orgies of corruption which will make 
those of the past seem innocent in compari- 
son. Unless there is a militant, alert, and 
powerful organization of consumers, it will 
be almost impossible for defenders of the 
forgotten man to get into office or on the 
regulatory boards. When they are on, 
some will be bought off crudely with money, 
others will be frightened out by threats and 
open or tacit blackmail, while still others 
will succumb to judicious flattery, as I have 
seen some erstwhile champions of the people 
fall in Washington. Finally, others will 
become tired out with the long struggle and 
in disgust will retire to their ivory towers 
or their Connecticut farms to muse on the 
weakness of the forces of virtue as compared 
with those of greedy self-interest. Ade- 
quate protection and the square deal do not 
lie, therefore, in that direction. 

Neither, I am sure, do they lie in a com- 
plete repeal of the N.R.A. itself, and a re- - 
turn to the ruthless individualism of former 
times. For this would mean that the in- 
dustries which had monopolistic price poli- 
cies before the N.R.A. would still continue 
to practice them, and the industries which 
have been permitted to do so under the 
N.R.A. would car.y on their newly learned 
lessons. At the same time, the return to 
ruthless individualism would largely sweep 
away the gains in hours, wages, the aboli- 
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tion of child labor, and the other good which 
the N.R.A. has brought. 
I favor instead the following program: 


1. To put a bottom to labor conditions below 
which cut-throat competition cannot go. This will 
involve minimum hourly rates of pay, maximum 
hours of work per week, and the abolition of child 
labor. Along with this should also go an adequate 
system of unemployment insurance and a system of 
genuine collective bargaining, such as was designed 
in the original Wagner industrial disputes bill. 

2. Accompanying this there should be a vigorous 
attempt to prevent private monopolies and monop- 
olistic price-fixing, which, if my analysis is correct, is 
a present reality and a great future danger. I be- 
lieve this should proceed simultaneously on three 
fronts: 

(a) Wherever possible, efforts should always be 
made, through the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, to re- 
store competition in matters of prices and output, 
although it should always be remembered that labor 
must still be protected. Thus, I believe competi- 
tion could be restored if vigorous legal and adminis- 
trative action were taken in the fields of textiles, 
clothing, food, leather, shoes, paper pulp, printing, 
lumber, coal, and in virtually all service trades. 

(b) In certain industries which are inherently 
monopolistic and where governmental regulation 
has either been relatively ineffective from the stand- 
point of the public, or has little chance of success, 
I believe we should put in some form of public 
ownership with due provision for the representation 
of the workers, the technicians, the consumers, and 
other interests upon the governing boards. Con- 
spicuous amongst such industries are the utilities 
which furnish us with electricity and gas. Simi- 
larly I would favor government ownership of the 
railroads provided the price was right. Others 
which might under certain conditions be included 
with them are forests, coal and oil resources, and 
possibly the distribution of milk. 

(c) In other industries, it will probably be im- 
possible to return to competition, because of the pre- 
dominance of a giant company or close understand- 
ing between a relatively few concerns, and yet both 
sentiment and technic may be lacking to effect an 
economical transition to public ownership. A half- 
way house will have to be worked out for such in- 
dustries, of which steel, chemicals, automobiles, 
metal products, and tobacco, are probably among 
the most important. This half-way house, as I 
have indicated, should not be moulded upon the 
example of public utility regulation. It should in- 


volve, instead, some governmental representation 
upon the boards of directors of the important com- 
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panies and the creation of governing boards for each 
industry as a whole upon which labor, technical 
management, and the consumer shall have repre- 
sentation as well as the owners of capital. 

3. In those industries where it is possible to re- 
store competition, provisions for price-fixing and the 
limitation of output should be prohibited. Where 
the trade associations insist upon retaining the filing 
of “‘open prices,’’ certain safeguards should be in- 
sisted upon to prevent collusion. 

In addition, every effort should be used to pre- 
vent the channels of distribution from being frozen 
in their present wasteful form. There is a distinct 
tendency at present to regulate discounts on a func- 
tional rather than upon a quantity basis. Thus, 
a small wholesaler tends to receive a larger discount 
and a lower price than a large retailer or a large 
ultimate consumer. This should be changed so 
that the discounts may be on a quantity basis irre- 
spective of whether the purchaser is a wholesaler, 
retailer, or ultimate consumer. The amount of 
these discounts should not only be a matter of public 
record, but should be available for all who can order 
in these large lots. 

Finally, no industry shou'd have the power to re- 
strict the number of hours which plants shall operate 
or to prohibit the entrance of new capital into the 
industry. 

4. The enforcement of codes of fair practice as 
by the prohibition of industrial espionage, of mis- 
representation of one’s own products or those of 
competitors, and of other forms of ‘‘unfair’’ compe- 
tition should be put in the hands of a government 
body. For this purpose it is probably desirable that 
the N.R.A. and the Federal Trade Commission 
should be combined instead of continuing the two 
bodies as separate units. 

5. Thus far I have spoken primarily of how to 
protect the consumer in matters of price. Almost 
equally important is the question of quality. No 
group in the country knows more about the abuses 
in quality than yours. You have had great experi- 
ence with foods, drugs, and cosmetics which either 
do not possess the virtues which the sellers claim 
for them, or are actually injurious. You have be- 
come expert also in detecting how often what is 
claimed to be silk is rayon or cotton mixed with silk 
or heavily weighted silk, and how much cotton and 
shoddy there frequently is in so-called ‘‘wool.” 
You know how the skins of hares become fox, how 
woodchucks and muskrats become sables. You are 
beginning to find out the flaws in refrigerators, elec- 
tric toasters, vacuum cleaners, electric light bulbs, 
and washing machines. 

Here are great abuses and the remedy is clear. 
Let the consumer know the truth about what he is 
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buying so that he can spend his money with his eyes 
open. Surely no honest man need fear the truth, 
and the requirement that sellers should tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
about their products, is merely simple honesty. It 
is this principle which is embodied in the Securities 
Act and which is proposed in the Copeland foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics bill. The objectors to those 
measures say that it will ruin the securities, pro- 
ducing, and advertising industries if they are re- 
quired to tell the truth and are held responsible for 
it. On the contrary, the honest producer and ad- 
vertiser will be protected by such rules from the 
unfair competition of those who ‘‘chisel”’ on quality. 
Furthermore, preventing sellers from claiming 
grossly fictitious qualities for their products will in 
itself lead to greater competition on price which the 
sellers and advertisers now seek to avoid by resort- 
ing to rhetoric. 

It is difficult for me to see how any honest man 
can object to the grading of goods on genuine stand- 
ards of quality or to informative labelling. Your 
organization, through its national officers, Miss Zuill 
and Miss Edwards, has been invaluable in the sup- 
port it has given to the movement for standards, 
and I hope your entire membership may be insistent 
in its demands that this elemental princinle of fair 
dealing be required and observed. If an improved 
Copeland bill for foods, drugs, and cosmetics is not 
passed by the next Congress, it will be eloquent, 
though disheartening, evidence of where the real 
power lies in this country which we love so well. 
And the only hope for its passage lies in such groups 
as yours. 

The same principle should be applied to other 
industries through the rules of fair practice which I 
have suggested. It needs also to be applied to the 
field of consumer credit, so that when people bor- 
row money or buy goods on the installment plan, 
they may know the real rate of interest which they 
are being asked to pay on unpaid balances. 

Although I know the political difficulties full well, 
I hope that more and more the home economics 
laboratories all over the country may come to co- 
operate closely with consumers’ groups in testing 
products and thus giving the consumers the chance 
to buy more effectively. I cannot think of a more 
useful job which home economists can perform than 
this, and anyone who attempts it will be a public 
servant of the first order, and will lead an interest- 
ing life, though one which will undoubtedly be 
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viewed with active hostility by those who make and 
sell fake and inferior products. 

6. Another development which we sorely need 
in this country is a growth in consumers’ cooperation 
and in cooperative credit unions. These organiza- 
tions will reduce the cost of commodities and of 
credit and they will foster the development of small 
savings. They in themselves will furnish a protec- 
tion to the consumer in matters of quality, while 
perhaps best of all they will lead to an increasing 
cooperation by the people on matters of common 
interest. They will, in fact, furnish us with organi- 
zations to represent the consumer in a far better 
fashion than the appointment of committees by 
the government to serve for them, since they will 
spring up from the everyday life of the people and 
be rooted in definite institutions. 

7. Finally, I believe that the national govern- 
ment should speedily establish a Department of the 
Consumer to parallel its Departments of Commerce 
and Labor. To such a department could be given 
many of the consumers’ agencies which the govern- 
ment has already set up, but which, encased as at 
present in a producer’s scheme of control, cannot 
function with full effectiveness. Such a depart- 
ment could carry on tests of the quality of goods 
and aid in the working out of standards; it could 
watch prices and trade practices and represent the 
purchaser if evidence of abuses developed; and it 
could foster the growth of consumers’ cooperation 
and of cooperative credit unions. Perhaps most of 
all it would serve as a symbol for a set of interests 
which have been too long neglected and could in- 
spire and dignify action by the consumers to pro- 
tect themselves. 


The past century has been one in which 
the interests of sellers have been predomi- 
nant. Ithasbroughtus, along with material 
progress, enormous wastes and much work- 
ing at cross purposes. We all have the 
opportunity to make the coming century 
one of a rapidly growing consumers’ econ- 
omy, in which production will be treated 
not as the end but as a means to the good 
life. For only so will economic unity and 
integration come to a sadly divided country 
and world. 


THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SUBSISTENCE 
HOMESTEAD MOVEMENT 


CLARENCE E. PICKETT 


HATEVER may be the other 
i results from the depression, one 
of the most significant revela- 
ad tions has come through the ad- 
ministration of federal relief. We have 
boasted that we are rich, that we have a 
high standard of living. One of the alleged 
reasons for the high protective tariff is that 
we must maintain the American standard of 
living in contrast to the low standard of 
living for the worker in other countries. It 
is true that we have more automobiles per 
family, that during the days of prosperity 
the silk shirt ratio was higher here than, for 
instance, in Japan. But we meet rather 
serious disillusion when we are told re- 
peatedly by our Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator that we are at the moment 
feeding out of the federal treasury one- 
eighth of the population of the United 
States. I believe during the peak of the 
relief load the figures ran higher than that. 
There are at least three chief reasons why 
at the present time, rich as we are, our relief 
load is proportionally the highest in the 
world. 

The first is the centralization of popula- 
tion around large industrial centers. The 
excessive rate at which this went on for the 
first years after the war was matched only 
by the abnormal expansion of industry. 
Now, in some of those centers of enormous 
populations, particularly around the heavy 
industries, the relief load runs as high as 70 
to 75 per cent. 

The second reason concerns absentee 
ownership and control of industry. The 
areas where the large deposits of natural re- 
sources are found are often the poorest in 
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terms of income, while already congested 
centers of wealth and population receive 
the profits made from these resources. For 
instance, West Virginia is one of the richest 
states in the Union in the matter of natural 
resources, and yet during the past year 
about one-third of its population was on re- 
lief. At the same time, it is easy to discover 
that a number of the unnecessary sky- 
scrapers erected in already overcrowded 
and overbuilt cities were made possible from 
the resources drawn from this state. 

Finally, it is interesting to note that the 
highest relief load in proportion to the 
population in any of the counties in the 
United States is in farming regions, especi- 
ally the eroded hill lands of southwestern 
West Virginia and eastern Kentucky. Even 
in the harvest months of last year some of 
those counties were feeding more than three- 
fourths of their population from the federal 
treasury. The ruthless exploitation of 
timber resources, followed by attempts to 
wrest a living from the land, have resulted 
in erosion of the soil and starvation of the 
farm family. What is the treatment for 
situations of this kind? Obviously, there 
is no one answer, but the subsistence home- 
steads movement is an attempt to work to- 
ward a long-time answer. 

Undoubtedly many industries can be car- 
ried on more efficiently when processes are 
centralized. In some cases this would 
mean considerable aggregations of popula- 
tion. However, there are a large number of 
industries that can be conducted as well, 
and many better, in small units and away 
from large population centers. The sub- 
sistence homesteads movement aspires to 
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aid in the balance between agriculture and 
industry. This is being done by providing 
small allotments of land, ranging from one 
to ten acres, with suitable housing, sanita- 
tion, tools, and other equipment, which will 
enable the homesteader to wrest from the 
soil a considerable proportion of his food 
supply. In addition to his small-scale 
farming operations, part-time industrial em- 
ployment is to be provided to furnish cash 
income which will enable him to liquidate 
the cost of his homestead and provide the 
essentials of life which cannot come from 
his farming. Although his cash income 
will probably be less than if he were work- 
ing in a centralized industry, his standard 
of living may well be considerably higher 
because of the chance he has to produce 
food. 

I have recently observed the small land 
settlement development in Germany, and 
one of the obvious lessons from the German 
experience is that unless industrial em- 
ployment is provided to furnish some cash 
income, the homesteaders will become rest- 
less and move off if they can get cash em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

The homestead movement further helps 
to iron out the vicious consequences of 
cyclical unemployment and depression. 
Whatever the economists may do to our 
economic structure in their efforts to elimi- 
nate the peaks and troughs of depressions, 
their magic is not likely to provide com- 
plete exemption from the consequences of 
the rise and decline of employment. Fami- 
lies who have a small homestead to fall back 
on when employment slackens or even 
ceases are much less likely to become the 
victims of circumstances. 

I have been interested in observing the 
results of a deliberate policy of decentraliza- 
tion and homesteading that has been carried 
on in Wurtemburg, Germany, for nearly 
100 years. In 1840 the king of Wurtem- 
burg sent his prime minister, Steinweiss, to 
England to observe the industrialization 
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which was taking place there. Steinweiss 
came back and earnestly warned the king 
against crowding the workers together in 
cities and taking them away from the land. 
He said that in such a movement unhappi- 
ness, unrest, and unhealthy living must 
arise among the people. The king was 
warned by this account and proposed to his 
subjects that another way be found than 
that which Wurtemburg had hitherto fol- 
lowed. Plans were made for industrial de- 
velopment, but people were kept on the 
land and provision was made for them to 
commute to industry. At present, says 
Robert Bosch, a Wurtemburg manufac- 
turer who employs more than 12,000 people, 
many of his employees come 40 to 50 kilo- 
meters to their work on their bicycles or by 
motor bus. Ninety years ago Wurtem- 
burg was the poorest land in Germany; to- 
day it is one of the most flourishing parts of 
the country, and from January 1930 to 1932 
Wurtemburg had an excess of 80 million 
marks from its employment insurance fund 
which it did not itself require for relief, and 
therefore loaned it to the empire. 

It is not only economic but also social 
and spiritual values in which our Division 
of Subsistence Homesteads is interested. 
Another loss which we have sustained in 
the centralizing process is the large-scale 
breakdown of community life. No one is 
under the illusion that building houses and 
roads, providing land and tools, and estab- 
lishing people in dwellings which are in 
close proximity, will in itself create a new 
community spirit. However, it is one of 
the basic aspirations of the subsistence 
homesteads movement to so develop the 
educational, social, and economic facilities 
that interest will be centered not primarily 
in income or in securing enough wealth or 
education to get away from the community, 
but in discovering the resources, joys, and 
satisfactions within the community itself. 
To bring this about, a new conception of 
education will be required. We shall have 
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to realize that all of the things that happen 
in a community—running a store or filling 
station, caring for health, growing chickens 
and plants—will in themselves offer oppor- 
tunities for education, the working material 
for a laboratory. While no barriers should 
be placed in the way of persons who ought 
to go out from their communities to work 
and to achieve, the structure of American 
life would be incomparably enhanced if 
communities were so developed that most 
of the young people grew up with a sense 
of joy and satisfaction at remaining where 
they were born. This can be brought about 
partly by educational methods. I am con- 
vinced that it also requires a form of indus- 
trial development which keeps the resources 
that are discovered within communities 
largely available for the benefit of those 
communities. We cannot have community 
life in America if we are to drain off the 
natural resources from states like West 
Virginia and to concentrate them in big 
cities a thousand miles away. 

Finally, the removal of a considerable 
number of people from land where it is 
impossible for them to make a living to some 
of our good soil must be brought about. 
Again, this is not only an economic move; 
social and spiritual values cannot be de- 
veloped in communities where people starve. 
They may have all outdoors about them 
with perfect air to breathe, but only de- 
moralization of personality can accompany 
the struggle against intensifying defeat, as 
is the case on many of our eroded farms and 
some of our western sand hills. The sub- 
sistence homestead movement is sometimes 
misinterpreted to mean providing simply 
a chance for people to eke out an existence 
as an alternative to relief. While it may 
result in this in some cases, such an inter- 
pretation does not reveal its social sig- 
nificance. The combination of production 
from the soil and industrial employment is 
intended to result in a higher standard of 
living. If, for instance, it makes possible 
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bathtubs and running water for the home- 
steader, this means that bathtub manu- 
facturers will be able to employ more 
industrial workers; and although Americans 
are supposed to be well supplied with bath- 
tubs, President Harriman of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce tells us that 
if every family in the United States were to 
have one bathtub, all the bathtub factories 
in the United States would have to work 
eight hours a day for ten years to supply 
the demand. 

A brief look at the results of the subsist- 
ence homesteads movement, as it is being 
carried out elsewhere, particularly in Aus- 
tria and in Germany, is reassuring on the 
whole but gives some warnings. I have 
already mentioned the fatal consequences if 
industrial employment is not provided 
along with the homestead. It is also ob- 
vious that when political motives enter into 
the administration of the homestead move- 
ment its social significance is rapidly lost. 
There is also the ever-present danger that 
industry may take advantage of the re- 
duced cost of living and the stability of 
workers to reduce wages, though this does 
not affect the basic values which are the 
goal of the homestead movement. Under- 
lying the civil war in Austria and the con- 
tinued and increasing restlessness in Ger- 
many, as well as the social ferment and 
restlessness in our own country, lies the 
fact that the people are detached from home 
life and the soil and from the opportunity 
to provide the necessities of life. Govern- 
ments may divert attention from these 
basic ills by various forms of persecution 
and terror or by parades and marching, but 
for permanent recovery there is no alterna- 
tive to provision for these deeper social and 
economic needs. 

It is to such goals that the subsistence 
homestead movement has set its face. It 
will be a long job and a hard one, but if they 
can be achieved its rewards will be well 
worth all the effort. 


WANTED: A NEW DEAL FOR THE CONSUMER 
HORNELL HART 


NSUMERS confront today 
two possible pictures of the fu- 
ture. One involves impover- 
ished standards of living, a per- 

manent labor surplus of between five and 
ten million unemployed, monopoly prices 
providing rich profits for the powerful, ex- 
cessive costs of living for the common 
people, crushing taxes, and recurrent re- 
lapses into even deeper economic abysses 
than the one through which we have re- 
cently been passing. The other alternative 
is the era of abundance, brought down out 
of the clouds of possibility on to the earth 
of actuality, with our lowest level of living 
raised permanently above misery, with 
slums obliterated, with recreation, educa- 
tion, and travel made abundantly available, 
and with beauty of clothing, housing, and 
surroundings brought within the reach of 
all. The most vital social question of the 
hour is: shall the picture of impoverish- 
ment or the picture of abundance become 
fulfilled in the future? 

The Roosevelt administration is avow- 
edly attempting to work out economic 
planning with a view to bringing back 
prosperity to everyone, and especially to the 
common man. Great gains have been 
made. During the past fifteen months, ac- 
cording to the New York Times Weekly 
Business Index, we have been climbing out 
of the depression 50 per cent faster than 
we slid in. The number of unemployed 
was lowered in a year from 13 to 8 million 
(counting C.W.A. workers as unemployed.) 

The amount of recovery thus far achieved 
has been brought about by two factors 
chiefly. First, the bold leadership of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt restored American courage. 
Second, business has been stimulated by 


pumping borrowed government money into 
purchasing channels through made work 
under C.W.A., through subsidies to farmers, 
through loans, and in other ways. 

Obviously, stimulation with borrowed 
billions cannot continue indefinitely. The 
American people are beginning to ask 
whether the administration program offers 
anything adequate to take the place of this 
artificial purchasing power. As the re- 
covery machinery and its theories are 
subjected to criticism, the following objec- 
tions become increasingly obvious: 


1. An outstanding aim of the administration pro- 
gram has been to restrict production in overpro- 
duced lines in order to raise prices. With millions 
unemployed and in want, the evident need is rather 
to increase production along sound lines. If idle 
factories were busy, surplus farm products would be 
more largely consumed, and surplus farmers and 
miners would gradually be absorbed by city indus- 
tries. The public works and housing programs 
should be a help in the positive direction, but thus 
far they have lagged. 

2. Suspension of anti-trust laws, encouragement 
of agreements between competitors, and failure to 
establish adequate government control over the re- 
sulting combinations have exposed the consumer to 
unprecedented dangers of exploitation. Prices have 
been raised as fast or faster than daily wages 
have increased. Consumers with fixed incomes 
have been penalized. 

3. Where the codes are contrary to the interests 
of the producers, the enforcement machinery is ut- 
terly inadequate. 

4. In so far as the codes are or can be made en- 
forceable, they tend to substitute bureaucratic rul- 
ings instead of competitive fixing of prices and 
wages. 

5. Whether as a result of N.R.A. policies or of 
industrial revival, bitter and widespread industrial 
warfare has been reawakened. 

6. While minimum wage and maximum hour re- 
quirements may help to eliminate a few of the least 
efficient of the small firms, there is also a tendency 
to distribute business arbitrarily between inefficient 
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and efficient producers, instead of allowing com- 
petition to promote the survival of the efficient. 

7. Many of these difficulties revolve around the 
fact that the Roosevelt administration starts its 
economic planning with the manufacturer, the 
miner, and the farmer, instead of basing it upon 
consumer needs. 


In the light of these difficulties many are 
urging that the New Deal machinery be 
scrapped, in the hope that unplanned pros- 
perity will return automatically. But will 
technological unemployment solve itself? 
Will the 200,000 surplus coal miners be re- 
absorbed spontaneously? Will the vast 
surpluses of farm productive power (which 
the drought has merely retarded for a 
season) reduce themselves rapidly enough 
to outdistance bankruptcy and misery? 
Our once immense stream of exports has all 
but dried up: we have found no way to 
accept payment for exports. Will this 
problem solve itself? Can the new era of 
abundance, to which technology has opened 
the way, be stumbled into? Or would the 
proposed return to individualism perpetuate 
poverty and chaos? 

Opposed to this surrender are those who 
want to see all individual initiative subor- 
dinated to centralized planning boards. 
Whether economic abundance can be 
achieved by coercive planning is very doubt- 
ful. Certainly neither Russia, Italy, nor 
Germany has produced satisfactory evi- 
dence that it can. But if enslaved abun- 
dance were possible, most Americans would 
prefer freedom, even at the cost of want. 
Some alternative to both individualistic 
chaos and communistic regimentation is 
demanded. 

The basic difficulty with economic plan- 
ning as thus far carried out is that it has 
concentrated on using threats, cajolery, col- 
lusion, and subsidies to restrict production 
in overproduced lines instead of discovering 
effective methods of stimulating, releasing, 
and facilitating production in underpro- 
duced lines. 

Suppose the 8,000,000 unemployed could 
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suddenly be put back to work tomorrow, 
what new demands for goods and services 
would they create by spending their first 
six months’ wages? How much would go 
for women’s cotton dresses, how much 
for children’s shoes, how much for coal, 
shingles, milk, hair cuts, street-car fares, 
movie tickets, television receivers, and the 
scores of other items? What would the 
farmers consume from whom these re-em- 
ployed obtained their added foods and raw 
materials? What would their landlords 
buy if back rents were paid? 

Suppose, then, that we know within rea- 
sonable limits the new consumer demands 
which re-employment would create. Could 
the eight million now unemployed produce 
the goods and services which their own new 
purchasing power would demand? That, 
obviously, is a foolish question. Our trouble 
is not any lack of ability to produce goods. 
But if the answer to this question is a loud 
yes, another question follows: why not put 
these eight millions back to work producing 
those goods and services for which their 
re-employment would create demands? 

The first step toward consumer-centered 
economic planning would, then, be the 
formation of a commission of experts on 
consumer budgets, whose immediate task 
would be to make roughly reliable estimates 
as to the quantities of various things for 
which our eight million re-employed would 
create demands in spending their first six 
months’ wages. The rough budget might 
indicate, for example, the absorption of 
100,000 pairs of a given grade of shoes. The 
purpose would be that shoe workers now 
unemployed be put to work at factory ma- 
chines now idle to turn leather now begging 
for a market into these 100,000 pairs of 
shoes and to exchange these shoes for the 
house dresses, coal, haircuts, electric re- 
frigerators, milk, and other goods produced 
by other re-employed workers or by under- 
paid farmers. 

Knowing the potential consumer de- 
mands, the next problem would be to 
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release, stimulate, and facilitate the bal- 
anced expansion of production in the lines 
indicated. The act of beginning produc- 
tion in these lines would create the purchas- 
ing power needed to absorb the products 
created. But a difficulty arises. Suppose 
that the goods and services to be consumed 
by the eight million workers could be pro- 
duced by six million or by five million? 
Would not surplus production promptly 
bring back unemployment? The answer 
is plain. Renewed production in the lines 
from which the re-employed would pur- 
chase would create not merely wages, but 
also profits. These profits (whether paid 
out in dividends or taking other forms) 
would constitute purchasing power. For 
what goods and services would that pur- 
chasing power be spent? The consumer’s 
budget would need to estimate the new 
demands to be created by these expendi- 
tures as well as by the spending of the wages 
of the re-employed. Production would 
have to be expanded in these lines also. 

But how could production in the required 
lines be brought up to the point necessary 
to re-employ the idle? Confidence that 
new production would be met by new de- 
mand is the crucial need. That confidence 
could be built up if the government would 
make available to business men authorita- 
tive surveys of the kinds indicated above. 
The surveys should be made in such close 
cooperation with business leaders that they 
could be assured of the soundness of the 
data and the conclusions. 

A second stimulus to the needed produc- 
tion should be government loans. But how 
should the merchants and the manufactur- 
ers be selected who would be aided in un- 
dertaking this expanded production? By 
competition, but of a special kind. The 
merchants given loans to handle the goods 
should be the ones who, while maintaining 
adequate wages and service, were able to 
do the business with the smallest spread 
between retail and wholesale prices. The 
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goods should be the ones who, while main- 
taining specified qualities of goods, would 
pay the highest wages and the highest re- 
turns to farmers. 

Competition is still the life of trade. 
Only under competition can the fit increas- 
ingly prevail, for any selective measure of 
fitness constitutes competition. But we 
need the kind of competition which judges 
fitness from the standpoint of the consumer, 
the worker, and the farmer. To bring in 
an era of abundance, we need manufactur- 
ers and merchants who show their fitness 
by high wages, high quality, and low selling 
prices. Under that kind of competition, 
real wages would rise until marginal farmers 
abandoned their unrewarding acres and 
moved in to take city jobs, leaving agricul- 
ture to be carried forward on the farms that 
yielded adequate returns to the farmers. 

To carry this kind of competition to the 
point where the potential abundance of eco- 
nomic production shall be fulfilled requires 
integrity on the part of government officials 
and business men. As long as public or 
private contracts are let on the basis of 
favoritism and corruption, the efficiency of 
our economic system will be reduced and 
life will to that extent be impoverished for 
the people. The narrow selfishness which 
threatens to destroy civilization cannot be 
eliminated by edict. Only by patient striv- 
ing shall we attain to the common loyalty 
and civic devotion necessary for the coming 
of the era of abundance. Those who pro- 
pose to abolish the profit motive by armed 
revolution or by amending the constitu- 
tion have learned little from the Civil War 
or from the prohibition episode. 

But great progress toward continuing 
prosperity can be made by discovering and 
making known the lines along which private 
profit and public service coincide. Perhaps 
the most outstanding of these opportunities 
lies in the intelligent and coordinated ex- 
pansion of production in the fields where 
purchasing power will be created to absorb 
the goods produced. 


COOPERATION IN FAMILY RELATIONS 
PAUL POPENOE 


SNE of the greatest problems of 
the educated wife is to achieve 


Rel] marriage. It is a problem be- 
cause usually she has not analyzed what it 
means, nor has she been given any idea of 
how it is to be achieved. But since the 
ideal is something that the modern woman 
prizes highly, it is imperative that women 
who are preparing for marriage should be 
given some clue, if there is one, to the at- 
tainment of their goal. 

How do they succeed at present? 

I have studied 3,000 marriages represent- 
ing almost every part of the United States. 
They are all in the college-educated part of 
the population and are all of at least five 
years duration. Whether the husband or 
the wife was the dominant partner in these 
marriages and also the happiness of the 
mating were points judged for me by near 
relatives or close friends. This method has 
some drawbacks but is probably the best 
available for the present purpose. All of 
these marriages should in theory have been 
democratic co-partnerships. Actually only 
37 per cent of them were so classified by 
outsiders who knew them best. The num- 
ber in which the man had the ascendancy 
was 35 per cent, and in the remaining 28 
per cent the woman was regarded as the 
definitely dominant personality. 

When the happiness of the marriage was 
estimated and compared with the domi- 
nance a very interesting trend was apparent. 
Of the 50-50 marriages 87 per cent were 
happy. This tallies closely with the report 
of Katherine Bement Davis on the mar- 
riages of 1000 educated women who esti- 
mated their own happiness. 


In the marriages which I studied in which 
the man was boss, 61 per cent were happy. 
Of those in which the woman was boss of 
the household, only 47 per cent were happy. 

It appears then that only a minority of 
educated American marriages succeed in 
reaching the status that theory prescribes 
for all, but that this minority represents a 
much greater proportion of successful mar- 
riages than the rest. 

Since it is eminently desirable to attain 
a democratic partnership in marriage be- 
cause that is associated with the greatest 
happiness, how does it happen that the 
majority of educated Americans fail to 
reach this goal? 

To the differences in personality must be 
added conflicts of attitudes, ambitions, and 
accepted patterns which apparently make 
the 50-50 marriage an unrealizable ideal at 
present even for most college people. 

When two persons confront each other 
with different ideas, there are five ways in 
which the situation may be handled: 


1. They may fight it out until one establishes a 
dominance. 

2. Conflict may be avoided by the submission 
of one at the start. 

3. They may compromise, that is, each makes 
some concession for the sake of peace. But this is 
not an ideal solution, for each commonly feels that 
he should not have been called on to make such a 
concession, or that the concession involved a real 
loss. 

4. They may solve the problem by integrating 
their views so that something will result which is 
different from and better than what either had an- 
ticipated. This may be called emergent evolution, 
making use of a popular idea in current biology. It 
is the ideal way of resolving a conflict but requires 
a patience, intelligence, and freedom from emotional 
complications which most people lack. 
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5. Conflict may be avoided by division of labor. 
In actual practice, this is often the simplest and 
most feasible plan, and I shall discuss it more fully 
a little later. 


When the man dominates the marriage 
it is partly because he has a dominant per- 
sonality, partly because economic and social 
conditions give him an advantage. He is 
also greatly aided by the fundamental dis- 
position in most women to admire a strong 
and dominant man and to be willing, in fact 
happy, to accept his protection and leader- 
ship. If men understood the opportunities 
there are open to them in this direction 
and were properly educated, the percentage 
of male dominance would increase. 

The women-dominated marriages repre- 
sent an abdication of the male usually 
forced on him by his lack of aggressiveness, 
his habit of accepting female guidance, and 
his inadequate preparation for his job as a 
husband and father. Probably the average 
woman who is undisputed boss of the home 
does not at heart prefer this situation. She 
does not respect her husband, and he does 
not respect himself. In these circumstances 
it is not surprising that the majority of such 
marriages are unhappy or at best of doubt- 
ful happiness. The wife is not satisfied, 
the husband is not satisfied, and it is ques- 
tionable whether the children in such a 
home have the best opportunity for de- 
velopment. 

What can be done then to increase the 
percentage of 50-50 marriages? If any en- 
terprise is to function successfully with two 
heads, there must be a division of labor be- 
tween them. No army ever won a battle 
when it was commanded by two generals 
with equal authority. Unless husband and 
wife recognize that even in a co-partnership 
there must be a difference of function and a 
division of labor it will be hard for them to 
operate as a unit and the result will inevi- 
tably be either chaos and a broken home or 
else definite assumption of leadership by 
one or the other. 
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This division of labor, it seems to me, was 
found conspicuously in the older American 
family of the colonial and pioneer periods. 
Such a family is generally described as patri- 
archal and vigorously condemned as such 
by feminist writers. Further consideration 
will, I think, show that this type of family 
actually represented a partnership with di- 
vision of labor in which the wife’s position, 
responsibility, and authority were quite as 
important as those of the husband. He was 
supreme in his own sphere. She was no 
less supreme in hers, and her sphere in- 
cluded the organization and administration 
of an industrial unit whose work was often 
larger and more valuable than that to which 
the man addressed himself. The woman 
who was the head of such a household had, 
I imagine, very little of the inferiority com- 
plex which characterizes so many college- 
educated wives of the present day. She 
had a set of patterns to follow which were 
accepted by society, which fixed her status 
authoritatively, and which gave her a feel- 
ing of security and self-realization often 
conspicuous in her granddaughters by its 
absence. 

Changing industrial conditions largely de- 
stroyed the woman’s sphere of activity, and 
with the change went a repudiation of the 
idea of division of labor. When feminists 
denounced the older family as patriarchal 
and therefore despicable they naturally 
reached the conclusion that freedom and 
emancipation for women meant that they 
should do the opposite of whatever they had 
done in the past. Since there had been 
division of labor and cooperation in the 
older family, this must be abolished and 
direct competition substituted. For several 
decades young women have been educated, 
in so far as their education has had any 
ascertainable purpose, toward competition 
with men. The small part of the curricu- 
lum represented by the home economics de- 
partments which still stood for the principle 
of division of labor, was relegated to a 
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secondary place in the educational scheme, 
indeed it was ostracized completely by 
many of the separate women’s colleges and 
secondary schools. Even in colleges where 
home economics was admitted, superior stu- 
dents were put under heavy pressure to 
avoid that subject on the ground that it 
represented an inferior status for women 
which was appropriate to the feeble-minded 
but which could represent nothing except 
humiliating descent for the intellectually su- 
perior. Even at present when the greatly 
broadened scope of the home economics 
department has justified its right to be 
considered one of the most important parts 
of every curriculum, it has been easy for 
boards of education to cut the home eco- 
nomics budget unmercifully while showing a 
tender solicitude for so-called cultural sub- 
jects whose value can only be maintained 
by pure faith. 

Thus started into marriage without any 
idea of how intelligent and successful co- 
operation could be achieved, women have 
naturally floundered. Sex equality became 
a dogma of faith and was understood by 
most women to mean that they must do 
the same work that men do, and in the same 
way. Small wonder, then, that husband 
and wife had no working knowledge of how 
cooperation could be brought about and 
that among 13,000 clients of the Institute 
of Family Relations virtually every one who 
complained of unhappy marriage also re- 
vealed failure to cooperate successfully in 
homemaking, with incessant conflict grow- 
ing out of that failure. 

Suppose for the sake of argument that 
young people have been educated for mar- 
riage and that they start with an under- 
standing of the difficulties; just how shall 
they go about cooperating? 

The general idea seems to be that the two 
shall talk over each problem and, in the 
light of the information brought to bear 
on it by each, agree on the wisest course of 
conduct. Then the secretary will be in- 
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structed to cast the unanimous vote of the 
meeting for that course of conduct. This 
virtually turns a family into a debating 
society. It means almost unlimited argu- 
ment over all sorts of inconsequential 
points. It is the feeling of most married 
men, I believe, that their wives attach too 
much importance to this process. In his 
study of marriages, G. V. Hamilton asked 
his subjects what they found most annoy- 
ing in their respective mates. Most of the 
husbands said their wives talked too much. 
Most of the wives said their husbands did 
not talk enough. A similar conflict of 
ideals is found whenever the subject is 
studied. Even if the husband is willing 
to cooperate in the sense of unlimited dis- 
cussion over every move to be made, the 
argument is likely to result in a stalemate 
unless the couple are remarkably mature 
emotionally, well informed, and open- 
minded to an exceptional degree. But 
since so many of the problems brought up 
for discussion have emotional content, since 
each of the partners is unconsciously trying 
either to imitate or repudiate his own early 
home, and since they inevitably have differ- 
ent family backgrounds, the attempt to 
maintain cooperation on this somewhat 
metaphysical basis is likely to be hard. 

A successful business enterprise cannot 
well be managed by a headless debating 
society. In practice, therefore, it turns 
out that there is actually a division of labor 
and this division is observed except when 
one, for various and largely emotional 
reasons, wants to invade the domain of the 
other. 

If cooperation is to be produced through 
division of labor it must be studied care- 
fully in connection with each of the prin- 
cipal areas at which the interests and 
activities of the two partners overlap. I 
have space only to enumerate a few of the 
more important: 


1. The fundamental biological relationship of 
sex. 


| 


2. Handling the family income. 

3. Dealing with the children. Men need train- 
ing for this, otherwise they cannot cooper- 
ate successfully with their better-educated 
wives. 

4. The routine of housework, in the great ma- 
jority of homes which have no servants. 

5. The use of leisure time. 

6. The attitude toward relatives. It is sad to 
recall the findings of a recent study of mar- 
riage, which concluded that the chances of 
happiness are greatest when the parents 
of both husband and wife are dead! 


All the figures show that real cooperation 
is not easily attained even by educated 
people. I have tried to point out that this 


is largely due to the defective character of 
their education and to indicate a few of the 
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ways in which the education might be re- 
directed. A large part of the difficulty 
seems to come from the uncertainty of edu- 
cated women about their own status in 
marriage. They are victims of conflicting 
mores and sometimes can never make up 
their minds just how they want to be 
treated. The wife is a partner in an ad- 
venture which proves hopeless unless it is 
reciprocity not so much in services as in 
purposes. If young people have a goal 
which is mutually accepted at the beginning 
of marriage, if they recognize the need for 
division of labor, and if they are free enough 
from infantile attitudes to be able to give 
and take on an adult level, they can reach 
the best that marriage has to offer. 


CONSUMER PRICE TRENDS UNDER THE NEW DEAL 
PAUL H. NYSTROM 


AE HAVE, during the past year, ex- 
i perienced what isknownasa New 
i} Deal. Some have erroneously 
thought of this as a possible 
beginning of a new economic order. Its 
fundamental purposes were, and still are, 
to assist the old order to get on its feet and 
start functioning again. Even so, it has 
given most of us plenty of food for thought. 
It has offered, in the form of a small sample, 
an excellent illustration of the upset and 
unrest we would have on a multiplied scale 
if faced by a real new economic order. 

Despite its difficulties, the New Deal has 
accomplished a great deal of good. It was 
presented to the American people at an op- 
portune time. It served a splendid purpose. 
It supplied a rallying point around which 
our shattered institutions might gather and 
from which a new start might be made. 
Its work is by no means finished, but it has 
made a good beginning. I want to join 
heartily with those who appreciate and ap- 
prove what has been accomplished and who 
wish to preserve its good features. 

Not all things attempted under the New 
Deal are of equal merit. Even its leaders 
admit mistakes. Some of its provisions are 
splendid. Others are so bad that if not 
corrected, they may cause the entire move- 
ment to be discredited. The New Deal de- 
serves public support, but only on condition 
that the evils that have found a place may 
be promptly dislodged. We must make 
known our approval of that which is sound 
and point out whatever needs correction. 

One of the most serious and, in my opin- 
ion, most dangerous of the problems that 
have arisen during the past year is the 
government’s apparent permission, par- 
ticularly under the N.R.A., to raise and fix 
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prices that consumers must pay for their 
goods. It seems to me that there could be 
no more important subject for the con- 
sideration of home economists than this 
price-fixing movement. 

It is well to keep in mind that the meas- 
ures of the New Deal were, and are, all 
intended to help reestablish business and 
only secondarily to help consumers. There 
is, of course, nothing new about this public 
solicitude for business. Governments have 
at all times and in all places bent their ef- 
forts to the aid of producers rather than of 
consumers. The really novel feature about 
the New Deal is that consumer interest has 
been recognized, even if accorded a second- 
ary place, as important to the recovery and 
the reestablishment of successful business. 
There has, so far, been no serious suggestion 
from any of our leading statesmen for the 
establishment of an administration “De- 
partment of the Consumer,” but a Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board is an official part of 
the N.R.A. and a Consumers’ Counsel is a 
regular arm of the A.A.A. Both have been 
keenly and constructively active for the 
consumer interest. Both, I am happy to 
say, have been ably supported by the repre- 
sentatives of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association. This marks an auspicious 
beginning. The consumer interest has at 
last received official recognition. 

The interests of producers and consumers 
have always been in opposition. Producers 
seek to set their prices as high as possible, 
while consumers attempt to buy as cheaply 
as they can. This conflict, though inevi- 
table, is unfortunate, for production and 
consumption are interdependent upon each 
other. There must be production before 
there can be consumption. Eventual con- 


sumption is the purpose of all production. 
Indeed, all business is meaningless except 
in terms of ultimate consumer use. 

In spite of this interdependence of pro- 
duction and consumption, production has 
always maintained the upper hand in gov- 
ernment. Laws are constantly passed in 
the interests of producers and only rarely 
in the interests of consumers. Politics are 
controlled by business groups. We have 
frequently heard of big business at the helm. 
But whether big or little business is in the 
ascendancy, you have never heard of con- 
sumers’ interests controlling political des- 
tinies. Even the Russian dictatorship of 
the proletariat is government control by 
labor as opposed to capital rather than by 
consumers. It would be interesting to 
speculate on the development of a new type 
of state in which consumers’ interests come 
first. 

The traditional opposition between pro- 
ducers and consumers has been painfully 
evident under the New Deal. As usual, 
consumers’ interests have given way to the 
interests of producers. As usual, the lack 
of consumer organization and the public 
habit of thinking of production first and 
consumption last are responsible. On the 
other hand, there has been some real resist- 
ance to selfish business proposals conflicting 
with consumers’ interests. The Consum- 
ers’ Advisory Board and the Consumers’ 
Counsel, with the help of this Association 
and a few other groups, have been active. 

Under the provisions of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, the industries of this 
country have been more or less forced to 
accept certain changes in working con- 
ditions such as a shorter work week, mini- 
mum wage standards, the elimination of 
child labor, and the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. Wage earn- 
ers in a certain sense represent consumers. 
Improvements in working conditions, if 
sufficiently widespread, result in improve- 
ments in consumption. Minimum wage 
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rates and improved wage rates in general 
mean increased purchasing power and im- 
proved standards of consumption. 

Total employment and total money 
wages paid have increased considerably dur- 
ing the past year. There have, however, 
been changes in the value of the dollar so 
that the increases in wages do not mean 
proportional increases in standards of living. 
Even when these changes in the value of 
money are discounted, we may still report 
that total purchasing power has increased 
measurably. However, this is very far 
from saying that there has been general im- 
provement in standards of living. Analysis 
of the facts of the present business improve- 
ment indicates that increased wage pay- 
ments have been due largely, if not entirely, 
to increased employment of marginal work- 
ers. Even the establishment of minimum 
wages have affected none but those at the 
bottom of the industrial scale. Increases 
in total wage payments and in purchasing 
power have, therefore, benefited mainly the 
lower classes of workers, the semi-skilled 
and unskilled. The great middle classes 
have benefited very little. The skilled 
trades, white collar workers, and profes- 
sional people have benefited scarcely at all. 
The salaries and wages of these classes, as 
is well known, are generally lower all along 
the line. In view of the increasing bur- 
dens of public relief and the rising tide of 
taxes, these classes are probably worse off 
today than ever before. 

The evidence that economic improvement 
up to the present has been very uneven is 
conclusive. Retail sales constitute an ef- 
fective index both of how much consumers 
are buying and what they are buying. Dol- 
lar sales in retail establishments are running 
considerably higher this year than last, but 
prices have also risen so much that the ac- 
tual volume of physical merchandise moving 
through retail channels to consumers has 
shown but little gain. From March to June 
1934, it has been scarcely better than during 
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corresponding months in 1933. Further- 
more, the evidence from the retail trades is 
that such sales as are being made are largely 
in the necessities and in the lower priced 
goods. 

These facts are not presented in criticism 
of the New Deal. In all justice, improve- 
ments in purchasing power and standards 
of living were first needed in the lower levels, 
but we shall not be on a substantial basis 
of recovery until there has been improve- 
ment all along the line. Those most for- 
tunately circumstanced must continue to 
help those further down the scale until the 
crisis is passed, but there certainly should 
be no additional handicaps introduced, 
such as price fixing and market control, 
which will make the problem of all consum- 
ers more difficult. 

Under the N.R.A. more than 450 indus- 
trial codes have been adopted. These are 
known as codes of fair competition. Many 
of their provisions are of a sound and praise- 
worthy nature from the standpoint of the 
consumer as well as of the producer. They 
generally forbid dishonest advertising, com- 
mercial bribery, unauthorized imitation of 
others’ products, inaccurate labeling, and 
soon. This is splendid. These provisions 
deserve support and enforcement. 

More than half of these codes go still 
further, however, and attempt, under the 
cover of these fair trade practices, to con- 
trol markets and to set prices. These pro- 
visions appear in a number of different 
forms but all of them are aimed to secure 
the same effect. Nearly all of them at- 
tempt to fix the conditions of sale including 
terms, discounts, and datings. In nearly 
every case in which these restrictions have 
been put into effect the result has been a 
higher price. 

No attempt will be made here to present 
a detailed analysis of these price-fixing and 
market-control provisions in specific codes. 
These provisions are now to be found in 
over 200 codes. If you would like an illus- 
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tration for special study, look up the Wood 
Cased Lead Pencil Code, which is perhaps 
the most perfect example of the business art 
of market control and price fixing so far pre- 
sented. Lead pencils do not constitute an 
important part of the American consumers’ 
budget, but the Lead Pencil Code is a good 
illustration of code-making ingenuity. 

Much more important, from the stand- 
point of its effects on the consuming public, 
are the codes in the construction industry 
and building trades. These, in the opinion 
of several competent observers, are now re- 
sponsible for the fact that domestic housing 
construction has as yet shown no sign of re- 
vival. The cost of domestic housing, if 
these codes are allowed to stand, will run 
from 25 to 50 per cent more than the cost 
would have been without the codes. The 
federal government is paving the way for 
providing easy money for domestic housing 
construction. The construction industries, 
hiding behind their web of codes, will if 
permitted when the housing revival occurs, 
extract hundreds of millions of dollars out 
of the American consumers’ pocketbook 
that might otherwise be used for other goods 
and services. These are but examples of 
what is happening all along the line in 
food products, textiles, apparel, home fur- 
nishings, electrical goods, and so on. 

Efforts at price fixing and market control 
are, of course, not new. Business men 
have sought to squeeze higher prices out of 
consumers thousands of times, but never 
before, in modern times, under the protec- 
tion of the law. Hitherto such provisions 
have been considered unlawful, and the 
records of our courts are full of decisions 
against such efforts. 

Many of these price-fixing and market- 
control provisions have been asked for and 
obtained under the guise of great necessity. 
Several industries that secured these pro- 
visions did so by presenting highly dramatic 
spectacles full of pathos. Mythical “small” 
concerns were featured as the beautiful but 
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helpless heroine, harassed by the “big bad 
wolf” of competition, chained to the rails 
with the oncoming midnight express rushing 
down upon her, rescued in the nick of a 
split second by turning the switch of price 
fixing! It hasall been very exciting. Busi- 
ness men, members of code authorities, and 
government representatives often came out 
of these meetings limp with emotional ex- 
haustion but full of patriotism from par- 
ticipating in the thrilling, breath-taking 
rescue of American industry! 

We all like our drama, but we need also to 
be realists. Let us get back of the scenery. 
Regardless of all publicly expressed pur- 
poses of price fixing, the real goal is monop- 
oly. If prices can be fixed by any group or 
industry at any one point, then they can be 
fixed at any other point. Sooner or later 
they are certain to be fixed at the point that 
will yield the best net profits. That is 
monopoly. 

Price control under the N.R.A. has fre- 
quently been described as an emergency 
measure. Prices have been set in some 
cases at what has been termed “lowest 
reasonable cost.’”’ I do not question the 
sincerity of those who have urged these 
forms of price fixing, but I do question their 
lack of knowledge of history and human 
nature. We have had price fixing, even so- 
called reasonable price fixing, many times 
before, and it has always sooner or later 
taken on much more vicious forms. Unless 
checked by public supervision and control, 
such efforts have always become monopo- 
listic, and they are sure to do so now. 

The people of this country would be much 
better off if they knew a little more eco- 
nomic history. Adam Smith’s dictum in 
his great work The Wealth of Nations is as 
true today as it was in 1776. 


People of the same trade seldom meet together, 
even for amusement and diversion, but the con- 
versation ends in some contrivance to raise prices. 
Though the law cannot hinder, it ought to do noth- 
ing to facilitate such assemblies, less to render them 


necessary. 
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If these price-fixing and market-control 
provisions remain in the codes as they now 
stand, there is certain to be difficulty, and, 
as usual, the consumer will have to pay the 
bill. Asa result of code provisions and sup- 
plementary agreements, many industries 
have already raised prices abnormally. 
Since the N.R.A. started, wholesale prices 
in textiles have risen 49 per cent, leather and 
leather products 32 per cent, building ma- 
terials 23 per cent, and food products 20 
per cent. In the meantime, the number of 
persons employed in manufacturing has in- 
creased about 30 per cent and manufactur- 
ing payrolls nearly 60 per cent, but the 
average weekly earnings of factory workers, 
which come nearer to being an index of con- 
sumption, increased but 10 per cent. As 
related to the increases in average incomes, 
it is therefore clear that prices have already 
far exceeded consumers’ purchasing power. 
If these provisions and agreements are to 
go on, we are likely to see a still greater dis- 
parity. The only limit to this trend may 
be what can be extorted from the public. 

Unless modifications are secured, the con- 
sumers of this country are not only certain 
to face higher prices, but they are also 
likely to experience some other very un- 
pleasant features. Most consumers have 
at one time or another met the “take it or 
leave it” attitude of representatives of the 
old-time monopolistic public utilities. If 
these market-control provisions are allowed 
to stand, consumers may not only have to 
face higher prices but also an increasingly 
coercive attitude from all kinds of indus- 
tries. Indeed, this is already evident in 
some lines. Some weeks ago I tried to buy 
a farm appliance. The representative of 
the manufacturer, now under a code, told 
me what I would have to pay in advance. 
He would not tell me when it would be in- 
stalled. It might take one week or three 
weeks. Yes, the appliance was guaran- 
teed, but there was no way in which I could 
recover my money if not satisfied. He also 
told me that I might look elsewhere, but it 
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wouldn’t do any good for prices and con- 
ditions were now the same everywhere! He 
didn’t say, ““The public be damned,” but I 
certainly felt it in the atmosphere. 

I, for one, do not believe that the con- 
suming public when it finds out the true 
meaning and effect of these provisions, will 
stand for them. If this be true, then as a 
matter of practical politics it would be far 
better to eliminate them at once. If the 
public were to protest promptly enough and 
loudly enough there is a real chance that the 
administration might put an end to these 
provisions at once. 

If the government does not retrace its 
steps on these provisions and if the indus- 
tries are permitted to set artificial prices, 
consumers will find other ways of taking 
their revenge. They will buy less. They 
may cease to buy certain goods entirely. 
The difficulties that some of the industries 
now have in keeping up their sales are, with- 
out doubt, due to resistance to prices that 
are not in line with consumers’ purchasing 
power. If these restrictive provisions are 
allowed to go on, it is quite possible that we 
shall see the rise in this country of consum- 
ers’ cooperatives for the production of 
wanted goods. 

Business itself should see the unsoundness 
and futility of these efforts at control. 
They should see that price fixing in this 
wholesale way, even under the N.R.A., can- 
not be enforced. How do the industries ex- 
pect to keep their thousands of members in 
line? Even now there are said to be a great 
many concerns who are not getting as much 
business as they want and who are going 
out for what they consider their share with- 
out adherence to the codes. The instinct 
of self-preservation, as much as the desire 
to get ahead, is driving these concerns, by 
one means or another, either within the pro- 
visions of these codes or without, to find 
a market for their goods. There is already 
a widespread bootlegging movement under 
the shadow of the codes. 

The business men of this country should 
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have learned something of the difficulty of 
the enforcement of prohibitions against the 
production and distribution of any product 
from the experience with the 18th Amend- 
ment. Apparently this is not the case. 
Hardly had the 18th Amendment been re- 
pealed before we were plunged into this new 
set of prohibitions and upon a much wider 
scale than ever before. Now, instead of one 
18th Amendment, there are over 450 18th 
Amendments with their attendant boot- 
legging, their difficulties of enforcement, 
and the further breakdown of whatever 
respect may still remain for law and order. 

In spite of the inherent fallacy and un- 
soundness of these provisions most of the 
business groups are making plans for serious 
enforcement of their codes. There have 
been certain indications, to be sure, that 
the price-fixing and market-control provi- 
sions might be dropped or at least modified. 
The officers of the N.R.A. now apparently 
see that this movement has gone much too 
fast and too far. In an announcement on 
June 7, General Johnson stated that price- 
fixing provisions would no longer be per- 
mitted in any more codes. A week later, 
however, another announcement indicated 
that this ruling was to apply solely to future 
codes and not to those already approved. 
Since most industries in the country have 
already secured approval of their codes, the 
June 7 ruling is largely without meaning. 
The General’s supplementary statement 
that industries with codes already approved 
might be asked to give up these price-fixing 
provisions voluntarily is also likely to be a 
meaningless gesture. 

Certain members of the N.R.A., includ- 
ing the Consumers’ Advisory Board, have 
hopes that the price-fixing provisions in 
these codes may be eliminated. I would 
not like to urge a too pessimistic view, but 
from such a survey of the situation as I 
have been able to make, I feel sure that 
most of these industries will not give up 
their price-fixing provisions unless they ab- 
solutely have to do so. Many of these 
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groups have struggled with the courts under 
the Sherman anti-trust law and have fought 
for these provisions for 25 years or more. 
It is too much to expect that they will give 
them up without a struggle. 

It is not improbable, however, that there 
may be some scene shifting that will give 
the impression of eliminating price fixing 
but still let it go on. Most of the code 
makers are well aware of the widespread 
protest against these provisions. They 
know better than to ignore it entirely. If, 
by any device, they can allay this protest 
and at the same time retain the principle 
of price fixing, it will surely be tried. 

The Consumers’ Advisory Board and the 
representatives of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, as well as other groups, 
have fought diligently and valiantly against 
these price-fixing provisions. They have 
been overwhelmed by superior members, by 
expert representatives of the industries, and 
even by antagonism within the Administra- 
tion. They have been handicapped by lack 
of time and people to prepare their briefs 
and arguments. Most of the codes were 
rushed through in a few weeks or months. 
There should have been much more time for 
consideration of all interests and points. 
In spite of their defeats, the representatives 
of the consumers’ interest have continued 
to fight, and their blows are beginning to 
take effect. Their arguments and points of 
view will become realities when the con- 
suming public really awakens to what has 
happened during the past year. 

The immediate outlook, however, is not 
reassuring. We are facing a period of in- 
tense consumer unrest. Industrialists seem 
bent on trying to control their markets. 
Prices are moving upwards. Costs of liv- 


ing are increasing. What the masses may 
gain through somewhat increased wages, 
they are about to lose by increases in prices 
of the goods that they purchase. It is time 
that all persons interested in consumption 
should take cognizance of these facts. 
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Clearly the need for consumer education 
is greater than ever before. Nothing has 
happened to indicate that consumers no 
longer need to be trained to look out for 
themselves. The science of home econom- 
ics is the science of consumption. The pro- 
fessional relationship of home economics to 
the problems of consumption is like that of 
the profession of medicine to the problems 
of health. In our educational work, up to 
the present we have perhaps given more 
emphasis than we should to the relation of 
the amount of income to our standard of 
living. I would not urge that efforts to in- 
crease incomes cease, but rather that more 
emphasis be placed on the means of im- 
proving the standard of living through bet- 
ter use of such incomes as ar? ¢ vailable. If 
this is correct, then home economics is about 
to become the most useful of all human 
sciences. 

In conclusion I would like to suggest a 
program of action. The price-fixing and 
market-control provisions that have found 
their way into the codes under the N.R.A. 
are unsound both from the standpoint of 
public policy and the interests of consumers. 
They must be eliminated. Whatever influ- 
ence may be directed by each and all of you 
to this end is an effort for the public good. 
It would be very useful, in my opinion, if 
the American Home Economics Association 
would go on record officially against these 
provisions. If compatible with the prin- 
ciples of this Association, it would be very 
helpful if it authorized its officers and com- 
mittees to go as far as possible in cooperat- 
ing with the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
and other consumers’ organizations in com- 
bating these provisions. Finally, it would 
be of utmost public service if all home econ- 
omists would constitute themselves, in their 
respective communities, as the advance 
guard of consumers’ interests, doing every- 
thing possible to conserve the consumers’ 
purchasing power and to protect the inter- 
ests of consumers. 


FOODS FOR HEALTH PROTECTION 
H. C. SHERMAN 


-—WHE topic as assigned me, ‘Foods 
mG for Health Protection,” natur- 
Se ally suggests an immediate refer- 
ence to McCollum’s term “the 
protective foods.” 

A dozen or more years ago, when his 
studies of the dietary properties of different 
articles and types of food had convinced 
him that American food supplies are more 
likely to be deficient in calcium or in vita- 
min A than in other known nutrients, Mc- 
Collum proposed the term “‘protective”’ for 
those foods which are rich in both these fac- 
tors, and which therefore if used in sufficient 
amounts will protect against the two great- 
est dangers of dietary deficiency. The 
foods which he thus especially commended 
for these reasons were milk and the green 
leaf vegetables. 

Since then, his judgment in giving em- 
phasis to these foods for these reasons has 
been amply confirmed; while at the same 
time advances in our scientific knowledge of 
nutrition have led us to the view that it is 
to the advantage of the typical American 
dietary, or general American food supply, 
to enrich it also in vitamins C and G. 

Thus the two reasons have grown to four 
—calcium and vitamins A, C,andG. And 
with a view to enriching the dietary in all 
of these we now commonly extend the term 
“protective” to four types of food—milk, 
fruit, vegetables, and eggs. 

Milk is a good source of all four of the fac- 
tors (calcium and vitamins A, C, and G) 
and an outstanding source of three of them, 
while each of the other types mentioned is 
(in general, at least) a good source of two 
or more of these factors. 

It should be clearly understood that the 


term protective foods is not strictly speak- 
ing a scientific term. Also, it would, I 
think, be a mistake to try to give it a legalis- 
tic definition. It is rather of the nature of 
a teaching device and a memory aid for 
the non-technical, common-sense use of the 
consumer and of those whose function it is 
to guide consumption habits and consumer 
demand so as to bring the fullest benefit of 
nutritional knowledge to the largest pro- 
portion of our people. 

It is a distinctly undesirable term for use 
in food advertising: first, on the ground of 
the general objection to “health claims” 
which may tempt to self-treatment where 
medical advice is needed; and secondly, be- 
cause no clear-cut definition in a legal sense 
can well be given to the term, as would be 
needed to determine to exactly what indi- 
vidual articles it is logically applicable. 

To be widely helpful, this discrimination 
should follow the line of crops, so that pro- 
duction can respond economically and effec- 
tively to consumer demand, agriculture and 
home economics thus collaborating to have 
those foods produced more abundantly 
which will most benefit the nutrition of the 
people. 

That community education in the use of 
foods under the guidance of the newer 
knowledge of nutrition can be made very 
effective has been demonstrated by the New 
York Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, through the work of Gil- 
lett and Rice (1). That such guidance can 
also be laid out on a nation-wide scale in 
such manner as to be applicable both in 
emergency feeding and in planning agricul- 
tural adjustment has been shown by Stiebel- 
ing and Ward of the Bureau of Home 
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Economics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture (2). 

Thus while the term “protective foods” 
has no exact scientific or legalistic defini- 
tion, it may have a very great usefulness in 
so guiding the emphasis of consumption 
among the chief types of food that the real 
and far-reaching relations of food supply to 
health protection may be brought broadly 
and promptly into the service of the people. 

In the sense and for the purpose here de- 
scribed, the term protective foods has a 
double justification. Prominence of these 
foods in the individual dietary and in the 
general food supply protects directly against 
dangers of nutritional deficiencies and helps 
also to afford the body a better measure of 
ability to protect itself against several kinds 
of infections. The right expression of this 
latter fact is something upon which there is 
not yet a clear consensus of opinion. Nu- 
trition investigations making use of labora- 
tory animals which run rapidly through 
their normal life-cycles and can be kept 
throughout their lives or even through suc- 
cessive generations under strictly known 
conditions, have (for these reasons) far out- 
run the clinical evidence thus far available. 
But the clinical evidence so far as it goes 
and when interpreted in the light of all the 
scientific knowledge we now have, seems to 
me to be in good accord with the laboratory 
findings. The fact is as well established 
as the nature of the case permits that, even 
when there is no sign of specific nutritional 
deficiency, the level of intake of at least 
some of the nutritional factors does in some 
way influence the incidence of some of the 
infectious diseases. 

A very moderate degree of prominence of 
the so-called protective foods in the dietary 
will suffice to prevent all known nutritional 
deficiency diseases; but these foods should 
be more prominent in the individual dietary 
and the general food supply if the newer 
knowledge of nutrition is to be fully effec- 
tive in the protection of health. And since 
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at present there is an ambiguity in the use 
of such terms as susceptibility and resist- 
ance, it may be said that as a matter of fact 
during the past few years the concept of 
health protection has not only been greatly 
advanced but in some respects has changed 
its nature and become more constructive. 

Formerly one thought of disease as prac- 
tically always due to some injurious thing; 
now we know that disease is often due not 
to the presence of something injurious but 
to the absence or shortage of something 
needed for the normal nutritional process. 

Furthermore, and still more recently, we 
are beginning to grasp the fact that even 
relative shortages of some of “the little 
things in nutrition” may greatly impair the 
body’s ability to resist infections and other 
deleterious influences. 

Specific statements in support of this 
general view could readily be cited from the 
recent surveys of the British Medical Re- 
search Council (3) and of the American 
Medical Association (4). 

Lest those be thought the views of en- 
thusiastic specialists, let us quote instead 
from authorities who have written with 
studied caution, plainly in the attitude of 
the conservative judge and not at all in that 
of the advocate. 

Sir Frederick Gowland Hopkins, profes- 
sor of biochemistry in Cambridge Univer- 
sity and president of the Royal Society, 
wrote in 1931 that the actual importance of 
the influence of right nutrition “is indeed 
only now being fully demonstrated by con- 
trolled observations and experiments; it 
may escape recognition in more superficial 
studies.” And he continues, 


The mere survival of a community, for instance, 
is too often taken as proof that the nutrition of its 
constituent individuals is adequate; lack of health 
or efficiency being attributed to racial or other un- 
controllable factors. In social-economic surveys 
a race or community is found in equilibrium with an 
environment which includes its food supply. It is 
often forgotten that such environment is fortuitous 
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and that the equilibrium reached is one in which 
the community, while managing to survive, may 
yet be functioning at levels far below those possible 
to its innate capacities. It is truths of this sort 
that the science of nutrition, having reached the 
stage of controlled experiment, is now demonstrat- 
ing.... We know now that conditions recognized 
as actual diseases develop because the supply of 
some minute nutritional necessity has failed, while, 
short of obvious disease, ill-health may depend upon 
a lesser degree of such a deficiency. . . . Facts such 
as these are already established. There are count- 
less others to be discovered. The results of these 
studies sometimes awaken skepticism among those 
who have not appraised the evidence. They are 
conclusive, however, to those who have seen them 
at first hand (5). 


Sir Walter M. Fletcher, one of the most 
eminent and judicious of English physicians 
and late president of the British Medical 
Research Council, wrote at the beginning of 
1932, “of the actuality of a veiled mal- 
nutrition indicated only by a falling short of 
full development, and by a latent weaken- 
ing of resistance to infection or exposure.” 
He further says, 


Many lines of study converge to show that ‘‘la- 
tent deficiency”’ is a very real phenomenon, and by 
no means imaginary.... The well-known experi- 
ments on diets for schoolboys that Dr. Corry Mann 
conducted for the Medical Research Council re- 
vealed much more than had been foreseen. They 
showed that on a diet medically adjudged to be 
sufficient for healthy development, the boys were 
in fact not attaining to the physical and mental 
growth of which they had the potentiality, and to 
which they did attain when given an extra daily 
ration of milk... . >} Yo direct observer of these re- 
sults obtained under ideal conditions of housing, 
exercise and open air, could fail to be impressed 
with what the results of laboratory experiment are 
continually teaching, namely, the unwisdom of giv- 
ing a policy of better housing, desirable as that may 
be in itself, the priority over a policy of better nu- 
trition. First things should come first (6). 


Even when the primacy of the food-need 
is recognized, there may still be a problem 
of what constitutes “‘first things first” 
among foods. Here we now know that the 


“hidden hunger” of a shortage of some of 
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the mineral elements and vitamins is a 
greater danger than the obvious hunger of a 
shortage of calories. Fundamental as is the 
energy need in nutrition, a shortage of food 
may be borne for a relatively long time with- 
out actual injury so long as the mineral and 
vitamin requirements (with the modicum 
of protein which is practically sure to ac- 
company the minerals and vitamins) are 
well supplied. 

A great preponderance of evidence now 
shows clearly that milk stands first among 
foods in importance for nutritional well- 
being. While one or more other types of 
food too often bulk larger in the food 
budget, no other type of food is as impor- 
tant to health as is milk. 

The emphasis which McCollum gave to 
milk because of its calcium and vitamin A 
values is now strongly re-eniorced by the 
finding that it is also an outstanding source 
of vitamin G (B2). The importance of vi- 
tamin G is only beginning to be understood: 
it needs, and will doubtless well repay, a ful- 
ler investigation. 

Next in importance after milk come fruits 
and vegetables as a group. Except for the 
dry legumes whose nutritional significance 
is much like that of the grains, nearly all the 
fruits and vegetables are important as 
sources of vitamin C, and it is especially 
for this that we now consider them such a 
significant factor in the food supply. I 
say “‘a”’ significant factor to emphasize the 
point of view which considers fruits and 
vegetables together asa group. Vegetables 
need not be especially urged upon those who 
can afford enough fruit; and those who 
either from preference or for economy live 
largely upon potatoes and other vegetables 
need not be urged to spend for fruit, money 
which is needed for other things. The 
general popularity of potatoes and canned 
tomatoes goes far to safeguard the vitamin 
C intake. 

Viewed simply as to the nutrients which 
they contain, eggs would stand high as pro- 


tective foods; but eggs do not, like milk, 
fruit, and vegetables, assist the body in the 
maintenance of a good intestinal hygiene. 
Hence while the use of eggs is to be en- 
couraged, we should hardly, in feeding 
either the young or the old, say of eggs as 
we can of milk, fruits, and vegetables “‘prac- 
tically speaking, the more the better.” 
How prominent a place is best given the egg 
in the dietary or food supply is a problem 
that may well repay further nutritional in- 
vestigation. 

Research is also needed upon the ex- 
tremely important question, how much of 
the protective foods does one need in order 
to get the full benefit which they are capable 
of yielding? Until this question can be 
studied even more comprehensively than it 
has been, I think it is well to provide at 
least half of the needed calories in the form 
of the protective foods; and also that at 
least half of the breadstuffs and cereals used 
be in the “whole grain,” or “dark,” or 
“unskimmed” forms. These two simple 
suggestions take account of all known nu- 
tritional needs. Whether further specifica- 
tion will be needed to secure the best results 
(or whether any lower standard will serve 
as well) can be ascertained with certainty 
only by further research. 

Each of the two simple suggestions just 
offered will, as it comes to be more generally 
followed, gradually shift the emphasis of 
consumer demand. We know that people 
in general are rather slow to improve their 
food habits; and therefore we can be con- 
fident that the shifts in consumer demand 
will be so gradual that food producers can 
easily adjust themselves to keep pace and 
probably with no relative increase in the 
prices of the protective foods. There is 


sound health reason for, and no sound eco- 
nomic reason against, a growing prominence 
of the protective foods in the American food 


supply. 
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In fact, the general influence of the newer 
knowledge of nutrition is already slightly 
shifting the emphasis of consumer demand 
as among the different types of food. The 
net effect of these shifts is to favor the farm 
by furnishing a market for the product of a 
fuller and more up-to-date use of its acres 
and of the farmer’s time and effort. Such 
an evolution, wholesome alike from the 
standpoint of food production and food 
consumption, of agriculture and of con- 
sumer nutrition and health, we should not 
allow to be unduly retarded by the preju- 
dice of general custom or the bias of any 
special group. 

If I seem to be speaking of the promotion 
instead of strictly the protection of health, 
I have strayed only in appearance and not 
in reality. In the light of, and armed with, 
the newer knowledge of nutrition, the best 
plan of campaign for protection is to ad- 
vance. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
OF CONSUMERS 


FLORENCE A. ARMSTRONG 
University of California, Berkeley 


The quakes and shakes of the economic 
ground under consumers’ feet have shown 
them all that firmer ground must be found. 
Unrest will persist until they believe it has 
been found. 

The process of tobogganing from a higher 
toa lower level of family living has educated 
most families more or less in technics of 
evaluating goods and services as _ indis- 
pensable, less indispensable, and so on 
down the line to superfluous or even harm- 
ful. Standards have fallen and are still 
further menaced. 

So baffling has economic and industrial 
change made the selection of goods to suit 
the family’s need and diminished income 
that consumers of all classes demand more 
forcefully and unanimously than ever the 
establishment and maintenance of grades 
and standards for the goods they purchase 
and the attaching of these standards in 
plain terms to the goods for the use of the 
consumer in selection. The power of 
government must protect and guide 
consumers. 

To achieve the desired results, consumers 
must organize themselves, for themselves, 
by themselves, according to an imperative, 
workable program and with a multitude 
of members and millions of dollars. 

Women consumers hold even now a 
strategic position, monopolizing the expend- 
iture of the national income in the retail 
market. Their performance in the crisis 


of recent years has been superb in resource- 
fulness, adaptability, and courage. Their 
uncoérdinated activities, however, have 
failed, through diffusion, to attain such 
constructive results that would adequately 
meet the situation in which consumers find 
themselves. Only extensive organization 
can meet the situation. 

The gravest problems of the consumers 
lie in the future, especially the rapid trend 
toward a monopolistic industry, unem- 
ployment, lowered standards of family 
living, and a nationalistic state hedged by 
higher and higher tariff walls. Leadership 
of authoritative, disinterested, influential 
character for a consumer movement must 
arise. In providing such leadership home 
economists should go further than we have 
yet gone. Our work for the consumer has 
just begun. 


WORK OF THE FAMILY CONSULTA- 
TION BUREAU 


MARGARET G. BENZ 


Family Consultation Bureau, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia 


During the past two years a family con- 
sultation bureau has been operated on an 
experimental basis by the Child Develop- 
ment Institute of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The services of the bureau 
were planned for the families of members 
of the University faculty and the parents 
of children in the University schools. This 
group was selected in order to rule out lack 
of income and lack of intelligence as pri- 
mary reasons for the use of the services of 
a bureau. The experiment was an out- 
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growth of the experiences of the Child 
Development Institute during its first eight 
years. The Institute has been engaged in 
the study of the physical, mental, and social 
development of children and in the dissemi- 
nation of this material to parents, teachers, 
nurses, psychologists, social workers, and 
others engaged in the guidance of children 
and parents. 

Contacts with the parents of the children 
being studied brought the staff close to the 
problems which families in New York City 
are facing and gave a realization that any 
adequate program for improving the wel- 
fare of children must include a much wider 
field than child development. 

The services of the Bureau are in the 
following major fields: child guidance, fam- 
ily relationships, family health, house 
management, family finance, and legal 
services. 

Individual conferences with consultants 
who are specialists in their respective fields 
are arranged. A complete case study of 
each family is not made; only sufficient 
information is secured to handle the specific 
request. 

During the two years of its operation over 
seven hundred families have made one or 
more requests for some type of service. 


WHAT DOES THE CONSUMER WANT 
TO KNOW 
ADELINE R. MISSAL 


Family Consultation Bureau, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia 


In connection with the 1,800 requests 
received at the Family Consultation Bu- 
reau, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, during its two years of activity, it is 
interesting to note that over half the num- 
ber of families served and one-third of the 
total requests received were in the field of 
home economics. The largest number of 
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inquiries dealt with the problems of house- 
hold employment, followed by those re- 
quiring information as to reliable, skilled 
workers, quality standards, housing, books 
or pamphlets on some phase of home- 
making, and consumer educational organi- 
zations. The requests show clearly that 
the consumer feels the need of education in 
these fields, but also that the facilities for 
such education are inadequate for the needs 
of the lay person. 

The home economics worker can help 
the present-day homemaker by doing 
everything she can to protect the interests 
of the consumer and by offering help and 
advice whenever possible. She can do 
even more for the future homemakers by 
bringing the science of home economics 
into direct contact with the actual problems 
of daily life. 


REHABILITATION OF THE FARM- 
STEAD AND BUILDING OF OR- 
GANIZED RURAL COMMUNITIES 


DAVID R. WILLIAMS 
Rural Rehabilitation Division, F.E.R.A. 


The rural rehabilitation division of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
finds that in the houses and villages which 
itis building in rural communities scattered 
across the United States it costs less to make 
the buildings beautiful than to build ugly 
ones. The secret lies in the use of native 
materials and native styles and construc- 
tions in keeping with geographical surround- 
ings. The pioneers took the material they 
found at hand, and every line showed an 
honest direct usefulness; hence, their houses 
cannot be excelled for simple beauty. Tak- 
ing the cue from them houses were planned 
for 100 families who were removed from 
relief rolls in Houston, Texas, to take up 
their residence on subsistence farms in 
East Texas piney woods, at Woodlake. 
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The heads of the families helped to hew 
down the pines and square the stones and 
put them together for their homes, in the 
way the pioneers did, but according to more 
modern plans that allowed for plumbing and 
lighting. This first Texas rural community 
will serve as the model for hundreds of 
others which the F.E.R.A. expects will be 
built under its auspices. 


PROBLEMS IN KITCHEN EQUIP- 
MENT AND ARRANGEMENT 


In opening the panel discussion arranged 
by the division of the house, the leader, 
Mary Rokahr, introduced to the audience 
Mr. and Mrs. Average Consumer, who 
were considering the possibility of re- 
modeling their kitchen and adding to or 
replacing some of the necessary equipment. 
After an introductory statement, panel 
members started a rapid-fire exchange of 
pointed questions and ideas which some- 
times required the leader’s gavel to obtain a 
hearing for any one of the six who all at- 
tempted to talk at once. 

Kitchen arrangement and the functions 
of the kitchen were among the first topics 
discussed. One member brought up the 
subject of the breakfast nook in the small 
home, asking whether we should encourage 
planning for a breakfast nook in the small 
home and if we thought of the breakfast nook 
as a separate room or simply as a kitchen 
corner separate from the food preparation 
area furnishing a niche that may function 
for other purposes in addition to the thirty 
minutes a day in which breakfast is served. 
It was decided that in determining the 
specific need of a breakfast nook we should 
learn where Mr. Consumer reads the morn- 
ing paper while breakfast is being prepared, 
where Johnny writes his English theme 
under Mother’s careful tutelage, or where 
Mother may work out her weekly food 
budget while the cake is in the oven. Such 
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questions should precede any kitchen 
planning activities. In fact, the panel 
agreed that before we could give any 
intelligent assistance to Mrs. Consumer in 
planning her kitchen lay-out we should 
have a very clear understanding of her 
family requirements, based on an analysis 
of the habits of living, including the habits 
of work and play of each member of the 
family, as well as of the social standards 
and the psychological factors which influ- 
ence the manner in which these activities 
are carried on in the home. It was agreed 
that the consumer must analyse her own 
needs, but that the home economist should 
be able to give her valuable assistance. 

The discussion was next focussed on 
principles of kitchen arrangement. It was 
pointed out that any analysis of needs 
should be based upon certain definite 
principles and that these rather than 
standards of quality and performance or 
specific problems should be given primary 
consideration. Time was not given to 
cover this point completely, but such de- 
tails were brought out as compact arrange- 
ment of large equipment and efficient 
routing of work; convenient arrangement 
for the storage of small equipment and for 
all food storage centers; adequate lighting 
and ventilation; convenient working heights 
of all kitchen equipment, including the 
table, stove, sink, storage shelves, racks, 
hooks, and kitchen stools. 

A number of valuable suggestions arose 
in this connection: first, that there should 
be wider distribution of available informa- 
tion from investigations and research that 
have been completed; and this information 
should be promptly translated into a form 
that will be understood by Mrs. Consumer, 
and, in the case of equipment, by the sales 
person. One member suggested that it 
would be extremely advantageous if a 
central agency with branches located 
throughout the country could provide the 
consumer with practical information on 
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kitchen equipment, installations, and ar- 
rangement based on the very latest re- 
search findings. The experimental work 
with electrical equipment which the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is now carrying on 
was mentioned as an illustration of a for- 
ward move to benefit the consumer. Com- 
mercial and industrial organizations were 
included in the discussion as sources of 
much valuable information through their 
research departments and testing lab- 
oratories. 

A very definite point was made by one of 
the panel in urging that we consider all 
income levels and be prepared to give 
architects and planners in any of the govern- 
ment housing programs practical informa- 
tion on floor plans and equipment, on 
convenient arrangement in building new 
homes or in remodeling the old. Second 
in importance was the urgent recommenda- 
tion for further study and research in order 
that we may add to the fundamental 
knowledge now available and arrive at 
certain minimum standards through the 
application of basic principles. 

Mimeographed summaries of reports re- 
ceived of research projects recently com- 
pleted in Agricultural Experiment Stations 
and relating to the home and its equipment 
had been prepared by Gail Redfield of 
Purdue University and were distributed to 
the 86 home economists present. 


YOUR PERSONALITY AND YOUR 
CLOTHES 
BELLE NORTHRUP 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Relating the effect of the dress to the 
personality of the wearer is one of the main 
problems in becomingness. In order to 


judge effects there must be some criteria 
or norms by which both dress and person 
can be rated. 
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Two general opposites in expression 
may be used for the evaluation of dress, 
people, art, or nature: (a) delicacy, gentle- 
ness, lightness, softness: the moon, birch 
trees, the cottage; (b) strength, severity, 
dignity, power: the sun, oak trees, the 
cathedral or skyscraper. 

This new approach was demonstrated 
in relation to a group of about ten people. 
Fabrics, trimmings and also masks were 
used. Height, coloring, facial expression 
were alike found to be an inadequate be- 
cause partial means of evaluation. An 
inclusive approach, using delicacy vs. 
strength, allowed the members of the group 
to be classified easily and satisfactorily. 
The audience participated in the choice. 

Using likeness in effect between dress 
and wearer as the key to becomingness, the 
two extremes in the group were suitably 
draped. Upon the tall, dignified person 
was draped black crepe in long lines; upon 
the slight, delicate person, light, ruffly 
chiffon. Masks resembling respectively 
Garbo and Pickford were worn by the 
models to emphasize the effects. 

To bring out the effect of contrast be- 
tween the dress and personality, the masks 
were interchanged and the delicate face 
was shown over the long, black gown. The 
resulting inharmony was ludicrous, as was 
the effect of the dignified mask worn with 
the light, ruffly dress. 

As a finale to the demonstration, models 
passed through the audience wearing be- 
coming and chic clothes loaned by de- 
partment stores. 


AMERICAN DESIGNER MOVEMENT 
HELEN CORNELIUS 
Harper’s Bazaar 


Three factors have made possible the 
American designer movement: (1) the eco- 
nomic situation which has affected the 
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buying habits of the woman of the country; 
(2) the popularization of the French label 
and the consequent cheap and early copies 
of originals; and (3) the recognition of these 
conditions by the American retailer and 
the press, finally resulting in the sponsor- 
ship and promotion of American designing 
talent. 

A worthy attempt in that direction was 
made by the Ladies’ Home Journal as far 
back as 1914, but the effort was premature. 
The next presentation, promotion, and 
sponsorship of American designing arts was 
given by Lord and Taylor in 1932, insti- 
gated and directed by Dorothy Shaver of 
that organization. She says that the 
sceptics were rampant. What was she 
thinking about, to come forth publicly and 
acclaim American designers? Wouldn’t she 
regret it when these dresses refused to sell? 
But she had not just followed a hunch or 
fallen upon a publicity stunt to attract 
attention; she had been carefully checking 
conditions and buying habits of women 
customers for two years. Not every de- 
signer whose work she had picked for that 
first showing weathered the season’s buying 
or qualified for the second; but those that 
did proved themselves by profits and have 
grown stronger ever since. And it was 
not long before other firms started to look 
around for more of this latent American 
designing talent. 

Recognition by American retailers and 
the press did more than benefit a few 
designers. It changed the whole course of 
fashion buying. It opened up unseen paths 
for American talent, forced Paris to realize 
that we wanted only the best from her and 
that there was no market in this country for 
mediocre or bad French things. In other 
words, it established the fact that ‘Art 
knows no nation,”’ and good fashion de- 
signing is art, as Miss Shaver says. 

Good American designers today have 
never lost sight of the fact that France is 
the mother of good fashion design. It is 
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through the understanding of the beauty 
and fineness of the Paris creation that the 
American woman has become educated to 
appreciate good American design. It is 
because of the exploitation and propagan- 
dizing of the French creation that the 
American woman has become so familiar 
with what is good sartorially that she can 
go out and select a gown or a hat for herself 
that is so right in design that she doesn’t 
need a label on it, French or American. 
Sponsorship of American designers by repu- 
table retailers and the press has simply 
proved to her that she can expect good 
designs from American designers. With 
this point understood, retail stores have an 
opportunity to strengthen their positions 
by fostering and publicizing both their 
own and French collections. 

American designers have been especially 
successful in sportswear. Hats, bags, 
gloves, and other accessories are among 
their notable achievements. 

Paris haute couture was developed to 
satisfy the demands of the entire world. 
The American couture is concerned with 
the American demands only; yet England 
is importing American designed clothes 
quite successfully. The other day it was 
reported that a young Norwegian is return- 
ing to Oslo with the intention of introducing 
American designed clothes. 


PARENT EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
IN FEDERAL AND STATE EMER- 
GENCY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


I. How PARENT EpvucaTION WoRKERS 
Have CoOOPERATED WITH FEDERAL 
AND STATE AUTHORITIES 


RALPH P. BRIDGMAN 


National Council of Parent Education, Inc. 


During the fall of 1933 when state 
emergency education programs were being 
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developed, approved, and put into opera- 
tion, many state departments of education 
and local school districts began to plan for 
parent education activities in these pro- 
grams, without making provision for direc- 
tion or supervision by workers professionally 
trained in parent education. 

Most state departments were in no posi- 
tion to provide this direction and super- 
vision. After ascertaining that it would be 
acceptable, the Council’s governing board, 
with the advice and assistance of the United 
States Office of Education, set up an Ad- 
visory Committee on Emergency Education 
Programs. This committee secured funds 
from a private source. From January 
through June, 1934, in cooperation with 
the United States Office of Education, it 
has been responsible for the parent educa- 
tion program of the educational division, 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. 

This work has given assistance, upon 
request, to those states which desired to 
provide professional direction and super- 
vision for parent education activities in 
emergency education programs. Several 
types of materials have been prepared and 
distributed. There has been a minimum of 
field work. 

This program has been based on the 
following propositions: 


1. That education in family relations and 
parenthood is a major functional area of 
adult education 

2. That parent education is a necessary supple- 
ment to child education on all levels, par- 
ticularly on the nursery level 

3. That parent education is an appropriate and 
effective instrument of social recon- 
struction 


Relations with state departments of 
education have been conducted in accord- 
ance with the traditional ‘‘states’ rights” 
principle and in accordance with the other 
policies followed by the United States 
Office of Education. State programs have 


varied widely in type and in excellence. 
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The more successful state and local parent 
education programs have been carried on 
with the full cooperation, and often with 
the active assistance, of the permanent 
professional parent education workers. 


II. THe PRoGRAM AT WorRK 
MURIEL W. BROWN 


National Council of Parent Education 


It is impossible to give a complete sum- 
mary of parent education activities in the 
emergency education programs yet because 
final reports are not in from the states. 

Twenty-one states, well distributed over 
the country, organized emergency parent 
education programs this spring under the 
direction of parent education specialists 
holding permanent positions with, or at- 
tached temporarily to, state departments 
of education. Two of these states had 
permanent programs of parent education 
already developed; seven others have since 
made plans for continuing at least a part of 
the emergency work on a permanent basis. 

The programs in the twenty-one states 
have been exceedingly diverse. In a few 
cases emergency parent education activities 
have been under the general direction of 
the commissioners of education, but in most 
states these projects have been a part of 
emergency programs of adult, nursery, 
literacy, or vocational education. Special 
assistants have given the major portion 
of their time to community organization 
and to the selection, training, and super- 
vision of leaders. Their programs have 
included group meetings, individual con- 
ferences with parents, home visits and 
“open house” meetings. Reports indicate 
that, on the whole, emergency leaders have 
made distinct contributions. Approxi- 
mately eight hundred such leaders were 
appointed with educational qualifications 
ranging from eighth-grade graduation to a 
Ph.D. degree. Social backgrounds were 
equally diverse. 
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There is tremendous variety in the sub- 
jects discussed in group meetings. The 
program has given plenty of evidence that 
parents are no longer satisfied to confine 
“parent education” to a study of child 
development. Many groups have requested 
and actively participated in the study of 
topics in such fields as art, music, history, 
economics, sociology. In explanation of a 
civics course listed under parent education 
one leader writes, ‘‘Surely some knowledge 
of one’s own city government is an impor- 
tant part of parent education.” 

It would be too soon to evaluate the 
program, even if the statistical reports 
were all in. Parents participating in 
emergency parent education activities this 
winter and spring have been frank in mak- 
ing known their needs and have shown 
their willingness to go more than half way 
in a cooperative program which has prom- 
ised to meet these needs. The entire 
emergency parent education program is a 
challenge to professional parent education 
workers and should give a decided impetus 
to the process of clarifying objectives and 
principles, which is already going on in the 
field. 


DIRECTED OBSERVATION OF CHIL- 
DREN FOR CLASSES IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT! 


In HicH ScuHoots or GRAND RaplIps, 
MICHIGAN 


HAZEL P. ROACH 


Board of Education, Grand Rapids 


Pupils of high school age too often are 
distracted when watching the situations 
found in the nursery school or kindergar- 
tens by the ‘“‘cute’”’ child. Thus the ob- 


1 In preparation of the discussion of which these 
three papers formed part, a questionnaire study was 
made which was briefly reported on page 351 of the 
Journat for June-July 1934. 
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servers return to their classroom with a 
very limited or scattered knowledge of what 
actually has taken place or what influencing 
factors contributed to the whole program. 

Directed observation, based on units of 
work previously studied and informally 
discussed in the child development class, 
prepares the way for systematic observa- 
tion. The blanks, arranged for work in 
units, may be easily adjusted to both the 
nursery school schedule and to the length 
of period the observer has available. Re- 
peated observations with the same group 
of children stimulate pupil interest in 
drawing conclusions relative to child 
growth. Each high school pupil is en- 
couraged to observe especially one child 
through a series of child activities. 

After the foundation is laid for directed 
pupil observation in the nursery school, 
emphasis is placed upon the importance of 
further study and observation with the 
child in the home or the neighborhood. 
These findings are reported in class and 
form a basis for further study, discussion, 
and observation. As a result of practice 
in the use of guide blanks, the high school 
pupil is then better able to understand 
child life both at home and at school. 

Screens behind which the observers may 
stand are not available in our schools, but 
we have learned that to have the observers 
remove their wraps and pocketbooks before 
entering the nursery school contributes 
much to the children’s acceptance of the 
visitors. The latter are then received as 
part of the school personnel, and the normal 
nursery school activities are carried on 
with from six to eight observers at a time. 


In THE JOHN Murr TEcHNICAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


GLADYS E. ROBINETTE 
Pasadena, California 


The John Muir Technical High School 
offers as a part of the curriculum a required 
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course in child development which gives 
practical as well as theoretical training. 
Practical experience is obtained by means 
of a preschool laboratory in which are 
eighteen children between the ages of 
nineteen months and five years. This 
gives the students opportunity to spend 
part of the time studying in the classroom, 
part observing the children, and part 
serving as regular assistants in the 
laboratory. 

Two days a week are devoted to directed 
observation. This is closely correlated to 
classroom discussion and begins with a 
study of the personal history of the child, 
including information both regarding his 
growth and development and regarding the 
other members of the family. Valuable 
information is also obtained from labora- 
tory records and from the physician’s re- 
ports of the children. 

Previous to the actual observation, 
assignments are made on the special point 
to be observed, with discussion in class, 
reference readings, and special reports by 
students. Individual children are chosen 
for the study. 

Specific statements and questions in rela- 
tion to the motor, intellectual, emotional, 
and social development of children are 
given out in mimeographed form. The 
questions are answered during the obser- 
vation, and in the discussion that follows 
comparisons are made between accepted 
standards for various age levels and the 
children observed in our laboratory. Short 
observations are also made on play and 
play equipment, habit formation, and 
clothing. The various stages through which 
the child passes are indicated, with the 
emphasis on the need for as complete a 
growth as possible. 

The laboratory aims to enable students 
by means of observation, class discussion, 
and actual experience to be aware of the 
needs and abilities of small children and to 
develop the keen sense of responsibility 
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needed by one who cares for little children 
during those tremendously important early 
years. 


In CONNECTION WITH COLLEGE CLASSES 


ETHEL B. WARING 


Cornell University 


I noticed people in the subway reading 
for the most part two newspapers—scores 
of them—but probably reading very differ- 
ent items. Then I noticed people window- 
shopping—but looking at very different 
things. Why? What was directing their 
observation? 

Any total situation is so complex that no 
one of us gives heed to all of the details. All 
the details which affect you in any degree 
are a part of your momentary psychological 
situation. Other details may be present 
in the physical situation, but they do not 
exist for you. All those details which do 
exist for you exist in some relationship, 
either as a more or less conspicuous pattern 
or as a background. The details which 
get into the pattern are selected on the 
basis of capacity and experience. 

For example, from most of the reports 
presented today it appears that the begin- 
ning students observe first the obvious 
material environment, then the more ob- 
vious and gross behavior of the children. 
Gradually these become so familiar they 
slip into the background and more subtle, 
complex, and intangible details come into 
the foreground pattern. Against the back- 
ground of what we have learned we discover 
new learnings in our observation. Wise 
direction in observation keeps up with the 
growth of the observer. 

The more selective we are in our observa- 
tions, the more continuity exists in them 
from moment to moment and day to day. 
Beginning students may see one thing one 
minute and something else the next. 
Whatever selection occurs is largely ran- 
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dom, and there is little continuity in their 
momentary situations if their observation 
is undirected. However, they can observe 
for a brief period for such simple details 
as are called for in the following: “List the 
house furnishings (not play material) which 
appeal to you as being helpful to the child 
in developing his independence. State 
in what ways you think each item will 
promote independence.” Later these de- 
tails slip into the background, and against 
them the students can see behavior from 
which they can answer such questions as 
“How much help does he need with dress- 
ing? with eating?” 

An illustration of the way this process 
works: In the reports sent into the com- 
mittee you all mentioned the tendency of 
the beginning student to be attracted by 
the ‘“‘cute remarks” or ‘“‘cunning behavior” 
of certain children. To capitalize this 
interest and develop it the direction reads, 
“Describe three children who appeal to 
you as being especially attractive. Give 
reasons why they appeal to you in terms 
of appearance and evident personality 
traits.” 

Gradually as the capacity for seeing 
enduring traits of personality develop, the 
“cute” and “cunning” slip into the back- 
ground and are enjoyed as such, but into the 
pattern for study come the newer details 
they have discovered and learned to value. 

The following notes on specific courses 
suggest careful gradation in the direction 
for observation: 

Freshman course: Very specific. Graduate 
students select significant details for class 
or individual conference. 

Elementary course: Five-minute records of 


total behavior. Comparison for accuracy 
of content. Analysis from as_ varied 


angles as class discussion and preparation 
make profitable; for example, routines; 
relationships with materials, children, 
and adults; development and control of 
language, emotional and nervous behavior. 
Constructing of personality picture of the 
children from the preceding. 
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Advanced class: Narrative records, analysis of 
child behavior and of adult guidance, and 
relation of both to growth and personality. 
Observation for some specific detail of 
experience for special study. 


During participation in the nursery 
school, incidents should be observed which 
may be discussed to show how to obtain 
better understanding of the child and 
which will lead to inquiry as to guidance. 


HOW CAN HOME ECONOMICS FUNC- 
TION MOST EFFECTIVELY IN A 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE? 


KATHARINE BLUNT 


Connecticut College for Women 


The liberal arts college which fails to give 
its students some desire for professional 
competency in the management of their 
future homes is scarcely fulfilling its pur- 
pose of turning out well rounded, thor- 
oughly cultured young women. Surely in 
homemaking, the field to which the major- 
ity of them will turn, the graduate of the 
liberal arts college should have the same 
scientific attitude, the same knowledge of 
basic truths, and the same comprehension 
of the relationship of her job to the world 
about her that she is expected to have in 
such fields as social service, teaching, busi- 
ness, or public life. 

Courses in home economics as part of the 
curriculum of the liberal arts college for 
women have two functions. The first is 
the training of major students who desire 
to do professional work along this line. 
The second, and it seems to me more sig- 
nificant, function, is contributing to the 
general intellectual development of the 
student majoring in other subjects. 

At Connecticut College the home eco- 
nomics department gives a required fresh- 
man course in nutrition which is half of the 
general freshman hygiene course. In this 
an attempt is made to give the girls some 
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understanding of the principles of nutrition 
so that they may choose diets wisely in their 
efforts to lose or gain weight and to let them 
see something of the significance for them- 
selves and their future families of right 
habits of eating. We offer also a food 
preparation course for which a scientific 
background is required, and a somewhat 
more elementary course without the chem- 
istry requirement. There is great interest 
among the students in the courses in home- 
making, marketing, food preparation, and 
especially in our new course called Problems 
of Marriage and Family Life, which is 
taught by the college physician in collabora- 
tion with the chairman of the home eco- 
nomics department. 


WHAT CHANGES SHOULD BE MADE 
IN OUR FOUR YEAR COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY CURRICLUM TO 
MAKE IT FUNCTION MOST EF- 
FECTIVELY ? 


FLORA ROSE 


Cornell University 


In order to speak intelligently on this 
subject we must take account first of all of 
changes in environment and in our relations 
to it which make us feel the need for modi- 
fied procedures in our institutions. 

Within comparatively recent years ex- 
tensive developments in the physical and 
biological sciences have resulted in more 
profound changes in environment than 
took place in the whole preceding history 
of mankind. Unfortunately during this 
same period nothing like comparable de- 
velopments have occurred in the social 
sciences. As a result, our relationship to 
the world around us is out of balance. Our 


ways of thinking and feeling and acting, 
in other words our ways of behaving, tend 
to follow patterns which belong to a simpler 
social organization than the intricate, highly 
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mechanized one into which we have been 
thrust with dramatic abruptness. Even 
our knowledge—the facts we have learned— 
deals largely with the nature of the physical 
world and little with our relationship to it 
and to each other. 

Modern life is filled with examples of the 
difficulties and the confusions we are ex- 
periencing as we attempt to meet social 
situations too complex to be solved with 
our present meager knowledge of the social 
sciences and in the present immature stage 
of our social development. 

No task, therefore, which this changed 
world has set for the educational institution 
seems to me equal in importance to that of 
helping youth to achieve for itself a matu- 
rity of behavior which will enable it to 
meet understandingly, successfully, and 
therefore satisfyingly the issues of modern 
life which confront it. 

If college education is to be effective two 
fundamental changes in curriculum must 
be made; these are already underway in a 
number of colleges. First, not only must 
an important place be given to the social 
sciences in the education of all students, 
but the social science point of view must be 
included in all courses given. Only thus 
will the vast benefits which reside in the 
machine age be utilized by man in his own 
service. Second, and a corollary of the 
first, the curriculum must be constructed 
around the student as a whole person in- 
stead of concerning itself as it has in the 
past largely if not solely with the develop- 
ment of his mental powers. Colleges must 
assume responsibility not only for the in- 
tellectual life of the student, for the facts 
he acquires, but also for his physical, emo- 
tional, and social life as well. In short, 
what the student knows, what he thinks, 
how he feels, and the ways in which he 
responds to the world about him—that is, 
his total behavior—are all equally vital 
parts of his college education. 

Emotional and social maturity are of 
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as great importance to the individual who 
must face today’s infinitely complex en- 
vironment as physical and _ intellectual 
maturity. Colleges and schools must base 
their curricula on these facts. 

To give concrete instruction as to how 
this may be done would be the essence of 
impertinence for the field is a pioneer one. 
All we can dois to note the ways in which 
individual institutions are trying to find 
their way out. 


HOW YOUNG PEOPLE ARE USING 
THEIR LEISURE TIME 


KATHERINE L. BAKER 


Medford High School, Massachusetts 


An investigation of the leisure of our 
young people of today reveals that the 
depression has changed their free-time 
activities. 

Those who have little or no employment 
are in no position to buy their amusements. 
lor the most part, they are occupying their 
leisure by activities within the home. 
Reading, listening to the radio, visiting and 
entertaining, playing bridge, writing letters, 
and picnicking are the principal uses for 
their time. 

Young people who are employed either 
in full or part time spend only a small per- 
centage of their salaries in such amuse- 
ments as movies or dances. They show a 
growing interest in serious study, self- 
improvement, and reading, circulations 
from the library having increased from 
forty to forty-five per cent. Their activi- 
ties are not a fair indication of their real 
desires. They would like to have more 
interests outside the home. Tennis, swim- 


ming, riding, caring for the garden, playing 
golf, taking part in amateur dramatics are 
among the things about which young 
people would like to know more. 

This preference indicates that young 
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people enjoy amusements and recreations 
which require physical exertion. It is 
frequently impossible because of the ex- 
pense of equipment, fees, or instruction. 
The location of the town or the city and 
the material at hand influence the leisure- 
time activity. 

By encouraging recreational centers, 
some communities are helping solve some 
of the problems of the increased leisure time. 


STANDARDS FOR THE RESTAURANT 
BUYER 


ALICE McCOLLISTER 
New York City 


This paper deals primarily with problems 
of supplying a public with the best food, 
carefully handled, including how to defeat 
market tricks. This is the main objective 
in operating a public restaurant, although 
in the mind of a restaurateur it is more 
often secondary to that of making profits. 

Changes introduced in distribution meth- 
ods during the last ten years have made 
market conditions almost the same in every 
part of the country. The metropolitan 
area is no longer the center, but it stands 
in the market world as the delivery concen- 
tration point for all produce of all kinds, 
from all countries. One can as easily eat 
strawberries on Christmas Day in St. 
Louis, Chicago, or Oklahoma as in New 
York, and with little variation in price. 
With modern distribution methods that 
protect the quality of food products and 
place their suitability for human consump- 
tion beyond question, are there tricks in 
the trade against which the buyer should 
be on guard? Man being what he is, 
generally speaking there are tricks; carriers 
or packages do not supply the necessary 
assurance that “all is well’ under the cover 
of hamper, basket, or drum of perishable 
goods. The loosely woven coverings on 
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meat and its allies keep the all-seeing eye 
from close inspection as to fiber, fat, and 
color. Cellophane wrappers for fish may 
guarantee delivery untouched by human 
hands, but would the eye look so bright 
and shining without its glistening, trans- 
parent covering? Government control of 
weights and carriers does not keep the 
unscrupulous from soaking spinach to 
increase the weight, nor does it prevent 
the ingenious from stamping scallops out 
of haddock filets to be well soaked and sold 
as the real article. 

Granting government regulation of pro- 
cedure in canning as to weights, coloring 
matter, and some preservatives, shall we or 
shall we not use care and judgment in 
selecting food products in this form? Shall 
we succumb to the beautiful labels which 
in perfection and distractions are surpassed 
only by the seed catalogs? What place 
have the latest additions to food products— 
the frozen foods—in the requirements of 
kitchen activities and menu making? 
Acknowledging them to be superior prod- 
ucts carefully preserved and distributed, 
what is their relative value when we con- 
sider costs and labor? 

Restaurants, as large-volume consumers, 
have it within their control to make exact- 
ing and definite demands by which they 
can raise the standards of goods and attain 
the profit necessary to successful business. 


STANDARDS FOR HOTEL HOUSE 
SUPPLIES 


GRACE H. BRIGHAM 


Biltmore Hotel, New York City 


Purchasing efficiency is vital to hotels 
today, and to buy intelligently and econom- 
ically we must have standards. These 
vary greatly in different types of hotels 
according to the policy of the management, 
but are always based on specifications, 
quantity, and service requirements. These 
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three factors govern the standard for any 
and every item used. 
Specification standards are based on 


1. Quality: (a) material; (b) workmanship; 
(c) finish 

. Shape 

. Size: (a) standard; (b) special 

. Strength and durability 

. Style: (a) period; (b) color; (c) design 

. Suitability to purpose 
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Quantity standards are determined by 
estimated normal demand plus reserve 
storeroom supply. 

Service requirements are the things which 
the management feels please the guest, 
make the hotel different from others, and 
add to its prestige. This is the standard 
which governs such items as the number 
and kinds of employees, styles of uniform, 
set-up of room, degree of luxury. It is a 
big factor in our cost of operation as it 
limits economies along certain lines. 

We arrive at our standards in various 
ways—recommendations of department 
heads, demands of guests, comparison 
with competitors, suggestions from manu- 
facturers. Details of tests used to make 
sure that products are up to specifications 
are not necessary with this group. The 
government helps in defining certain trade 
terms for us, and so simplifies our problem. 

Finally we find ourselves depending, to a 
considerable extent, on the word of the 
manufacturer. An establishment of na- 
tional reputation whose business thrives 
on satisfied customers is the best guarantee 
we can have that our supplies will be up to 
standard. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE EXECUTIVE 


MARY A. LINDSLEY 


Dodge Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


In these days of rapid changes, because 
we think, act, and expect differently, how 
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are we to develop a professional back- 
ground to meet new demands? Are we 
thinking in terms of what we did or of what 
is to be done—of lasting measures or of 
makeshifts? How is this new thinking 
affecting the character of our work, our own 
character and personality? 

Have we developed poise, consideration, 
and judgment to meet changing demands, 
or are we impatient? Is our judgment in 
our work shaping to the rapid change that 
every other phase of work is showing? 
What effect is this having on the unskilled 
worker who looks to his chief for stability 
and guidance? 

For years we have talked about stability 
of character. In the last few years, with 
greater cost consciousness and greater pro- 
duction cost, how have we sustained that 
quality and moulded it to meet modern de- 
mands in institutional work? 

Because as executives we are teaching 
new methods and new kinds of workman- 
ship to all of our help, together with a new 
philosophy of their relationship to life’s 
problems, we are discovering the important 
part adaptability of personality plays in 
the smooth running of machinery. 

The N.R.A. has forced us to meet new 
conditions. It has made us more acutely 
cost conscious, time conscious, method 
conscious, personality conscious, and abil- 
ity conscious. It has shaken us out of our 
rut. It has caused us to think in terms of 
industry, in terms of new economy, and 
in terms of a larger consideration of the 
consumer’s point of view, as well as the 
producer’s and labor’s points of view. 

The struggle has just begun, but if we are 
to survive, we must have stability of 
character and clear objectives and purpose, 
and as a group we must be more alert to the 
signs of this new age. Those of us who 


would be leaders—whether of a few or 
many—must grasp this new era with both 
hands, with our hearts and intellects, and 
swing our work into its broadening challenge. 
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Out of disturbance we must create peace 
and out of disinterest create interest. We 
must eliminate waste and create frugality 
and skill. 

We have the greatest challenge of any 
period of our working history. Let us put 
new thought and preparation into the 
production of our work. Let us not be 
afraid to revise, rethink, and remake our 
plans. And above all, let us not be afraid 
to use our materials and workers. We 
cannot wait for ‘right conditions” and 
“better times.”” The success of every 
single individual in every industry depends 
on taking those factors that are present 
at the moment and from them producing 
something economically and _ spiritually 
sound. 

I seldom quote from the Bible, but there 
is one command that seems to truly express 
the challenge of modern times to us. That 
is, “With all thy getting, get under- 
standing.” 


STUDY OF CONTENT OF ORGANIZA- 
TION AND ADMINISTRATION 
COURSES 


KATHERINE W. HARRIS 
Cornell University 


A study was undertaken by a committee 
of the department of home economics in 
institution administration of the American 
Home Economics Association to obtain a 
cross-section of the status or core content 
of courses which deal specifically with 
organization and administration as it is 
taught in schools, colleges, and universities 
giving vocational emphasis to institutional 
management. From its findings we can 
perhaps arrive at a true evaluation of the 
areas in which we are most generally defi- 
cient and proceed to set up a basic outline 
which will incorporate the minimum essen- 
tials of subject matter content and practical 
experience. Standardization is not desir- 
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able nor feasible, but certainly a greater 
degree of uniformity between courses bear- 
ing similar titles would be helpful to those 
who employ or give apprentice training 
to our graduates. In addition, such uni- 
formity would go far toward raising the 
level of vocational training. 

The method of procedure followed was 
to contact every school which was thought 
to offer courses in institution management. 
A total of 164 study data sheets were sent 
out. Of this number 54 have been re- 
turned completely or partially answered, 
while an additional 21 have been acknowl- 
edged with a notation that institution 
management courses are not given. Let- 
ters were sent to a number of dietitians and 
a few food administrators in commercial 
establishments to get their points of view 
and suggestions as to where greater em- 
phasis might be placed. To the committee 
in charge it would seem advisable to submit 
the basic outline of course content to the 
department before setting it up in final form. 


STUDY OF THE CONTENT OF COUR- 
SES IN QUANTITY COOKERY 


EVELYN SMITH 
University of Illinois 

A study of this subject has been made by 
the department of home economics in 
institution administration through a com- 
mittee consisting of Inez Prudent, LeVelle 
Wood, Bessie Brooks West, and Evelyn 
Smith, chairman. Its purpose was to 
study the content of courses in quantity 
cookery offered by colleges and universities 
throughout the United States and from 
these findings outline a suggested course 
of study. There are two reasons for 


making the study: (1) Courses in quantity 
cookery offered by colleges whose graduates 
apply for entrance into the fields of hospital 
and administrative dietetics show a lack of 
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uniformity in content and laboratory prac- 
tices. (2) Frequent requests for a sug- 
gested outline in quantity cookery indicate 
a need for more information concerning 
courses now being offered and for an outline 
which might be adapted to individual 
situations. 

The procedure was as follows: An infor- 
mation sheet was sent to each of 162 col- 
leges where courses leading to a major or a 
degree in home economics are ofiered. 
Eighty-six replies were received. Of these, 
74 reported giving some work in quantity 
cookery. Twelve reported no courses in 
institution management. An analysis was 
made of these 74 courses, and from these 
data an outline for a suggested course in 
quantity cookery has been set up. 

A discussion of the findings and the sug- 
gested outline of the course of study may 
be secured by writing Miss Evelyn Smith, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF BUSINESS 
TO THE CONSUMER THROUGH 
RESEARCH 


E. V. McCOLLUM 
Johns Hopkins University 


It is not many years since it was generally 
assumed that industry in its relations with 
consumers acted on the principle that the 
buyer should beware, and that every pos- 
sible advantage was taken for gain regard- 
less of the ethical principles involved. It 
is evident on every hand that this attitude 
no longer prevails, even if it actually ever 
did prevail to a great extent. 

My contacts with many business men 
in many fields has convinced me that good 
will, established on the basis of the satisfied 
customer, is generally believed to be the 
best business policy, and it is on this as- 
sumption that nearly all big business is 
conducted today. 
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This view is reflected particularly in the 
support of research by industry and in the 
manner in which some of the best-known 
business men now promulgate the results 
of research. I know of an important 
recent discovery in the food field for which 
the method of commercialization was first 
to acquaint the officials of the federal 
government and certain states of the facts. 
The discovery was studied in the laborato- 
ries of certain officials under the initial 
direction of an expert of the company, and 
only after the latter was assured that the 
new process was meritorious and had 
official approval was any effort made to 
put it into practice. 

There has never been a time when busi- 
ness has accepted the results of scientific 
research to the extent that it does today 
or has been so far guided by scientific 
workers. There has never been a time 
when industry has relied so much on re- 
search as its pilot as now. 

In the food field many examples could 
be given, but perhaps the most outstanding 
examples of solicitude concerning quality 
of products are the dairy and canning 
industries. Others with high standards 
are the milling and meat industries. There 
is certain to be great competition among 
food producers in different fields, and it is 
fully appreciated by the leaders in these 
fields that the public is being thoroughly 
educated in matters relating to diet and 
that quality of product is the best appeal. 

The contributions of industry to funda- 
mental research have increased information 
not possible without funds which it has 
provided and have speeded up inquiry in 
many lines. Such support has had great 


influence in changing the public attitude in 
several lines toward foods and has built 
larger opportunity for certain products. 

Some investigations of industry which 
have had most wide application to the 
nation’s health are those relating to liver 
extract for the treatment of pernicious 
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anemia, to sources of vitamin D in relation 
to rickets, to the réle of the vitamins in 
relation to the health of the teeth. We 
may look forward with confidence to more 
extensive activities of business in these and 
other fields. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION AND THE 
A.A.A. 


MARGARET DISMORR THOMPSON 


Consumers’ Counsel Division, A.A.A. 


A “declaration of interdependence”— 
this, according to the President, is what our 
New Deal amounts to. We could not 
have national recovery without raising 
farmers’ buying power, for when farmers 
got only half-prices for their products 
millions of people were thrown out of work 
in the cities. The A.A.A.’s part in the 
recovery program was to push those farm- 
product prices up. They have gone up 
about 19 per cent in the first year. 

But A.A.A.’s price-raising need not be a 
severe burden on the consumer. Usually 
only a minor part of what we pay for farm 
products gets back to the farmer. There- 
fore, his price could stand a fair percentage 
of increase before we would notice it acutely 
in our retail prices. Moreover, we are 
guarded against unreasonable farm-price 
increases by the very basis of the Act, 
which is to raise farm-crop prices only up 
to their pre-war buying power. Evidently, 
however, Congress felt that profiteering 
and price pyramiding might somewhere 
take advantage of our patriotic willingness 
to pay more to help the farmer. So the 
Act embodies specific provisions “‘to protect 
the consumers’ interest.” 

Accordingly, the office of Consumers’ 
Counsel was created within the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. And 
we may conclude that the Secretary of 
Agriculture was in earnest about consumer 
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protection when he chose as his Consumers’ 
Counsel a public servant whose past record 
on this matter showed a fighting spirit. 

The Consumers’ Counsel Division has 
vigorously represented consumers’ interest 
at A.A.A. conferences and public hearings 
where price or production control proposals 
are up for discussion, as well as on certain 
N.R.A. codes over which A.A.A. has partial 
jurisdiction. It also keeps constant watch 
over farm-product prices, both at the farm 
and at retail, and publishes them currently. 
During the first year of agricultural adjust- 
ment the average retail price of a family’s 
supply of 14 foods went up about 16 per 
cent. 

Profiteering, according to the Act, is to 
be checked by publicity. This method 
is used to good effect, by laying down a 
continuous barrage of accurate consumer 
information through press, radio, Con- 
sumers’ Counsel’s speeches, pictorial post- 
ers, our illustrated “‘Consumers’ Guide,” 
and in answer to consumer inquiries. 

The Consumers’ Counsel Division presses 
continually for local consumer representa- 
tion on boards and authorities administer- 
ing the government agreements, licenses, 
and the codes which it has a hand in formu- 
lating, all over the country. This is im- 
portant. To my mind, the lasting part 
of any work for consumer protection is the 
encouragement given to consumers them- 
selves to wake up, grow up, and be their 
own protection. 


THE EFFECT OF LOW INCOME ON 
HEALTH 


EDGAR SYDENSTRICKER 


Milbank Memorial Fund 
G. ST. J. PERROTT 
U.S. Public Health Service 


Early in 1933 the United States Public 
Health Service in cooperation with the 
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Milbank Memorial Fund made a study of 
sickness and adequacy of diet among 
families that had borne the brunt of the 
depression. Ten localities, including 11,000 
families, were surveyed by a special house- 
to-house canvass. The information ob- 
tained included a record of illness and 
medical care for the three months preceding 
the date of the canvass; a record of occupa- 
tion, wages earned, and regularity of 
employment for each year from 1929 to 
1932; and a survey of diet and housing 
conditions among sample families selected 
from the population for whom a record of 
illness and economic history was secured. 
Results of the analysis of the data, now 
partially complete, may be summarized 
as follows: 

The rate of disabling illness was highest 
among the “depression poor’ who were 
in reasonably comfortable circumstances 
in 1929 but had dropped to comparative 
poverty by 1932. The rate for this group 
was materially higher than that of their 
more fortunate neighbors who suffered 
no great loss of income. Illness rates were 
higher among families having only unem- 
ployed or part-time workers than among 
those with a full-time worker. Families . 
with low per capita income in 1932 showed 
higher illness rates than those in the higher 
income classes. 

Diets of families in straitened circum- 
stances indicated that poor choice of foods 
was a more serious problem than shortage 
of food in terms of calories. The use of the 
“protective foods’? was reduced to a very 
low level. Families with limited incomes 
purchased much less milk than their neigh- 
bors with somewhat higher incomes. In 
every city but one, families on relief used 
more milk than the low-income groups 
not on relief. In general, it appears that 
these families looked upon the “protective 
foods” as luxuries and added them to their 
meat, potatoes, and bread diet only when 
their incomes were slightly above a mini- 
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mum necessary for maintaining themselves 
without relief. The low consumption of 
milk and fresh vegetables and fruits sug- 
gests a probable deficiency of calcium and 
vitamins for many children. 


DOES SOCIAL WORK PATCH OR 
BUILD? 


CLARE M. TOUSLEY 


Charity Organization Society, New York City 


The answer to this question depends on 
three things: first, the people who are doing 
the social work; second, how they do it; 
and third, what understanding and partici- 
pation they have from the community. 

In speaking of the first point, the question 
is: Are they qualified people of well- 
adjusted personalities who have equipped 
themselves meticulously for the task, or 
are they untrained persons who do their 
work on the “hunch and guess” basis? 

In urging the employment of qualified 
persons for social work, it may be useful 
to liken it to the art of cooking, even 
though this latter is a much less complicated 
thing. Most of the world would agree 
it is better for people to have some sort of 
guidance and supervision in learning to 
cook well, otherwise they have to operate 
on the trial-and-error basis. It isn’t so 
bad perhaps if one were learning to cook 
to say, “I spoiled this dish and will have 
to throw it out, but perhaps the next one 
will be a little better”; but when one is 
dealing with humans the “‘burn-and-throw- 
out”’ process is a much more serious affair. 
The community should not tolerate for 
serving families in trouble those whose ex- 
cuse for mistakes is “I spoiled this family 
situation, but I am learning.” 

It is possible and advisable for persons 
entering social work to learn from the mis- 
takes and discoveries of the past and profit 
from these by taking training in social work 
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before going out on the “firing line.” Such 
workers are builders of real worth to the 
community, but the former “hit and miss” 
group only patch and often don’t even do 
that successfully. 

This does not mean that every family 
who is in financial need requires social 
work. For hundreds of families adequate 
financial assistance at the time is the main 
thing. But there is a large group that do 
require social work help as well, cases where 
family difficulties have either been created 
or at least precipitated by the strains of the 
depression. These individuals need the 
most skillful kind of social work help if they 
are not to be destroyed by trouble and their 
homes disintegrated by it. 

The second point about patching or 
building, namely that it depends on how 
social work is done, also brings up the mat- 
ter of training. The way relief is given toa 
family in trouble is something of prime 
importance. In one instance the man 
who had been out of work a long time, had 
fallen from his pedestal in the eyes of his 
wife and children and was being made to 
fee] a failure and an outcast in his own 
home. The relief worker who gave assist- 
ance here completed his final dethronement 
by giving the weekly relief money to the 
wife, disregarding the natural head of the 
family. It is little wonder that strained 
relationships finally broke and the man 
deserted his family because the situation 
became intolerable. 

The need for social work does not have 
entirely to do with people’s financial situa- 
tion. As good evidence of that, the Char- 
ity Organization Society of New York 
City in the great prosperity year of 1928— 
1929 had an increasing number of applica- 
tions for help, but 60 per cent of the fami- 
lies under care did not require any money 
relief but needed other kinds of help with 
their personal problems. This year 75 
per cent of the cases are relief cases. 

Coming to the last point—that social 
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work cannot build up in any community 
unless it has the backing and the close par- 
ticipation of the laymen of that community— 
no organization can raise itself beyond the 
social level created by the individual de- 
velopment of its members. In other words, 
a social work agency such as the charity 
organization society should act as a social 
laboratory to the community, going to 
it constantly with specific evidence of 
how the community creates problems that 
make a high level of living difficult. Un- 
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less we do that, the community, being 
divorced from this evidence, goes right on 
creating the very problems that we are 
trying to solve—and that is a vicious circle. 

Therefore, social work offers one of the 
really important channels through which 
we can make this a better world to live in, 
not only through the help that social work- 
ers give daily to vast numbers of desper- 
ately troubled people, but by bringing the 
whole community closer to them in a feeling 
of brotherhood and social responsibility. 


EDITORIAL 


THE NEW YORK MEETING 


A few words tucked into the editorials 
of the August-September JOURNAL sufficed 
to give the essential features of the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
June 25 to 30, 1934. They made it clear 
that the meeting with its attendance of 
2,000 was the largest in history, that the 
program was full of vital interest, that the 
Association was prosperous, professionally 
and financially. The September Bulletin 
has given members the details of business 
transacted. In no amount of space could 
the wealth and variety of the good times 
provided by the New York friends of home 
economics be adequately described or our 
thanks be adequately expressed to Edith 
Barber and her many efficient helpers for 
their thoughtfulness of all our needs. The 
good notices given to the meetings by the 
New York and other papers testify to the 
skill with which Esther Kimmel handled 
that part of the work. The only thing 
to complain of was the heat—and what 
else can one expect during the last week 
of June? Maybe Chicago will be kinder in 
1935. At any rate, we can count with 
fair assurance on being cool when we go 
to the Inland Empire Region in 1936, at 
the end of Miss Raitt’s term as president. 


HOME ECONOMICS AND CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 


Consumer education is one of those not- 
too-perfect designations for new ideas that 
slip into use before the really satisfactory 
name has been found. The idea of giving 


ultimate consumers information that will 
help them to choose wisely among the 
bewildering variety of goods competing 
for their dollars is of course an old one to 
home economists, but it is gaining a wider 
welcome in these days when the dollars are 
sadly few. 

Just at present the phrase “consumer 
education” is the one most frequently used 
to describe it. Both the idea and the 
phrase were naturally conspicuous at the 
home economics meetings in New York, 
since home economists and the American 
Home Economics Association are recog- 
nized as leading pioneers in this new field 
and since the consumer and his interests 
formed the central theme of the week. 

The discussions showed that the concep- 
tion of the content and purpose of con- 
sumer education are growing as well as its 
extent. Perhaps the New Deal with its 
recognition, at least in theory, of the 
consumer as a partner in industry along 
with capital and management and with 
labor has promoted “consumer conscious- 
ness” and thus made us look at consumer 
interests from a slightly different angle. 
Formerly, home economists were inclined 
to think of consumer education as dealing 
mainly with the recognition of the physical 
qualities of goods and devices for showing 
these. Now they are coming to include 
also a broader consideration of the rights 
of the consumer and the necessity of edu- 
cating him and the general public to an 
appreciation of the social and economic 
importance of recognizing those rights. 
The papers by Professor Hart (page 480) 
and Professor Douglas (page 469) were 
distinctly in line with this, and so was 
Professor Nystrom’s (page 487). Another 
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significant paper in this field was the one 
by Dr. Agnew of the American Standards 
Association which we hope to publish in 
the next issue. He was among the first 
to recognize the help home economics could 
give to the movement for standards of 
consumer goods. In speaking before the 
extension department he emphasized the 
value he places on the support of rural 
women. That the leaders in home demon- 
stration work are keen to promote this 
was shown by the time they gave to con- 
sumer education on their program. All 
who heard it will regret that Ruth O’Brien’s 
luncheon talk on “The Consumer’s Right 
to Complain” was not written out so that 
it could be shared by others. 

Another indication of real progress in 
appreciation of consumer purchasing prob- 
lems was the fine report made by student 
clubs of their projects in hosiery, labels of 
canned goods, and cosmetics, and their 
intention of continuing them another year. 

The Association had the pleasure of 
announcing that Omicron Nu had turned 
over to it the sum of $450 to be used as a 
fellowship for research in some phase of 
consumer education or the standardization 
of consumer goods. To this the Associa- 
tion added $200, part of it remaining from 
an earlier unexpended gift from Omicron 
Nu, and requested the committee on fellow- 
ship awards to select a candidate as soon as 
possible, preferably for this academic year. 


PRICES AND QUALITY STANDARDS 
FOR CONSUMER GOODS 


The practical question of the recognition 
of consumer rights and of consumer pro- 
tection seems to center at present mainly 
around price and quality standards for 
consumer goods. Both subjects were dis- 


cussed by Professor Douglas and Professor 
Nystrom in New York and also by Dr. 
Robert Lynd, whose amusing, incisive 
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talk at the Association meeting on Friday 
morning was unfortunately not written out. 
All three speakers spoke to the home econ- 
omists as well-informed, active workers in a 
common cause, whose valuable past help 
was gladly acknowledged and whose future 
cooperation was sincerely sought, with 
no sign of ‘talking down”’ to the ladies. 

Consumers’ interest in price setting and 
standards was also reflected in the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Association, which 
included the following: 


Whereas, the problems of family economics are 
in large measure consumer problems; 

And whereas, the American Home Economics 
Association believes that for the best national 
economic development the consumer should be 
treated as one of the partners in industry along 
with capital and management and with labor; * 

Be it resolved that the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association seek actively to promote the 
recognition and protection of consumer rights in the 
federal government, including problems of price 
fixing, and that it urge affiliated associations to take 
similar action in regard to state and local govern- 
ments; 

And be it further resolved that the Association 
continue to encourage the study of consumer prob- 
lems and the participation of its members in move- 
ments or enterprises which seem likely to further 
the cause of consumers. 


Whereas, the establishment and use of quality 
standards for consumer goods is vital for the pro- 
tection of the consumer; 

And whereas, the President of the United States 
has shown his approval of this principle in his 
action regarding the inclusion of quality standards 
in the canners code; 

Be it resolved that the American Home Economics 
Association respectfully urge the President of the 
United States and the N.R.A. to adopt the general 
policy of promoting quality standards for consumer 
goods and to provide adequate consumer represen- 
tation on the bodies which draw up and administer 
such standards. 


The committee on standardization of 
consumer goods is keeping in touch with 
developments in Washington and is working 
in close touch with the Codsumers’ Advi- 
sory Board. 
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During the summer the Board set up a 
quality standards unit comprising five 
persons which proceeds “‘on the assumption 
that much expert knowledge of standardiz- 
ing exists among Government and private 
agencies, and that the problem is to bring 
this technical knowledge to bear on the 
standards issue as it arises in each indus- 
try.”’ It also feels that “the N.R.A. codes 
offer exceptional opportunity for industries 
to take action in the matter of standards. 
Many Code Authorities have taken the 
initial step by appointing committees to 
study the question as applied to their 
products. A check on the progress of 
these committees is kept by the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board, and the Board’s assist- 
ance is available to them.” 

Regarding its own powers and the value 
of cooperation from agencies like the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association the 
Board wrote to the president of the Asso- 
ciation as follows: 


No pretence can be made that one small group, 
commissioned to examine and advise upon the 
standardizing problems of all American industry, 
can adequately handle so intricate and important a 
task. The Consumers’ Advisory Board, since its 
inception, has urged the creation of a Consumers’ 
Standards Bureau as a clearing house between 
experts and the industries. Lacking such an 
agency, it is peculiarly helpful that such an organ- 
ization as the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation should concern itself with standards. In- 
dustry, at least, has a technical understanding of 
how specifications can be used in buying. The 
public is generally in ignorance of the worth of 
standard grade labeling in promoting its welfare, 
and even lacks knowledge of the terms in which the 
issue is described. The dissemination by your 
Association of factual information on standards will 
have great effect in clearing the air of the miscon- 
ceptions which stand in the way of sane and valuable 
candor in the American marketplace. 


THE NATIONAL HOUSING PROGRAM 


One of the resolutions passed by the 
American Home Economics Association in 
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New York expressed its interest in the 
national housing program and its readiness 
to cooperate in those parts of it that touch 
home economics most closely. It is still 
too early to say what those will be. 

The Federal Housing Administration has 
started the ball rolling with a campaign for 
modernizing existing homes as the quickest 
means of utilizing materials and labor. 
Until January 1936 funds will be loaned 
through the banks for modernization proj- 
ects approved by local boards of appraisers, 
who thus come to occupy key positions 
in the success or failure of the scheme. 

Two other features of the general plan 
have to do with the development of agencies 
for loaning money for new building projects 
and with a national housing program 
which will include both private houses and 
larger developments for low-cost dwellings. 

All this is to be worked out with due 
reference to the previous housing interests 
of the federal government. These were 
indicated on page 363 of the June-July 
JourNAL and include, among others, the 
housing work of the subsistence home- 
steads, the housing projects of the P.W.A., 
and the housing program of the F.E.R.A. 
Especially helpful in the modernization 
program will be the findings of the Real 
Property Inventory made by the United 
States Department of Commerce and the 
Rural Housing Survey, the C.W.A. project 
in which the Bureau of Home Economics 
and many individual home economists took 
such a leading part and which will be 
reported to JOURNAL readers as soon as the 
final results are available. Mr. Pickett’s 
paper on page 477 is of interest in connec- 
tion with the housing program, and the 
panel discussion reported on page 499 
bears on it also. 


GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


Not a few of the sessions at New York 
took the form of group discussion, a type of 
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program which is rapidly gaining in favor 
not only for small but even for larger 
meetings. Among its obvious advantages 
are that it gets away from the formal set 
speech, which modern audiences seem to be 
less and less able to follow with profit, and 
that it attempts a more “democratic” 
treatment of common problems. At its 
best it is an extremely stimulating experi- 
ence. At its worst it merely substitutes 
several bores for a single one. 

So-called round tables or open forums 
have figured on our programs for some 
years, though participation in them is not 
always on such equal terms as the names 
would imply. Often this plan is used as a 
device for admitting a series of short 
papers in the place of one long one. In 
some cases, however, it has meant having a 
few persons (designated in advance) present 
their views on a given topic and then throw- 
ing the meeting open to general discussion. 
Such a program really needs both a chair- 
man who will be responsible for the general 
setting and a discussion leader who can 
devote full attention to what is being said. 

A variant of these group discussions or 
symposiums that is rapidly gaining in 
popularity is the panel discussion—a term 
apparently taken over from the law and 
jury service. (After years of languid 
curiosity, we have finally consulted the 
dictionary and find that the panel was 
originally the piece of parchment or other 
material on which were written the names 
of the persons to be called by the sheriff, 
just as the panel in the wall or the chair is a 
piece of some material.) The peculiarity of 
this type of discussion is that it is carried 
on informally by the members of the panel, 
often sitting about a table and always in 
full sight and hearing of the audience. It 
is supposed to have at least the appearance 
of a spontaneous talk among friends, though 
usually the members have met in advance 
and at least mapped out the general de- 
velopment of the argument and the im- 
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portant points to be driven home by each 
person, and though, to make themselves 
hea.d by the audience, they cannot avoid 
speaking toward the latter. 

The idea usually is to have the members 
represent different points of view so that 
between them they will air all phases of 
the question. Each is important to the 
success of the discussion, but none so 
important as the leader. He introduces 
the subject and speakers to the audience 
in the beginning and in so doing strikes the 
key for the discussion. He is responsible 
for keeping the ball of the argument in 
motion and must be ready to give it a deft 
push toward the proper player when it 
threatens to go out of bounds or to come toa 
standstill. Quick perception, humor, and 
ready tact on his part will prove indispen- 
sable for bringing out lively but good- 
natured differences of opinion. The leader 
also points out the drift of the argument 
when it shows signs of getting too involved 
and finally sums it up when the discussion 
is over. Very often the audience is invited 
to join in at the end of a certain time, and 
his manner will have much to do with the 
freedom with which they talk. The success 
of the whole thing is measured not so much 
by the conclusions reached in the discussion 
as by the quality of individual thinking 
stimulated in the audience. 

The technic of group discussion is ac- 
quiring a literature of its own. One well- 
known volume of broader usefulness than 
the title implies is Group Discussion in 
Religious Education by H. S. Eliott, pub- 
lished by the Association Press, New York. 
Another is Creative Discussion by A. D. 
Sheffield, also published by the Association 
Press. An excellent brief statement is 
found in the Handbook for Leaders of Parent 
Education Groups in Emergency Education 
Programs prepared under the direction of 
The Advisory Committee on Emergency 
Education Programs of The National 
Council of Parent Education in cooperation 
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with the Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior. Among the 
latest contributions is a book published 
by the American Association for Adult 
Education, 60 East 42d Street, New York 
City, Discussion Methods for Adult Groups 
by Thomas Fansler. 

Several good panel discussions were held 
in New York. One, arranged by the 
division of the house, is described on page 
499. Another by the department of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools we hope 
to report in a later issue. 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PAR- 
ENTS AND TEACHERS 


It is always pleasant to see cooperation 
with the Nationa! Congress of Parents and 
Teachers referred to in the program of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
and this year it bids fair to be closer than 
ever. For example, Alice Sowers, both a 
home economist and a staff member of the 
Congress, has been made a member of our 
committee on the standardization of con- 
sumer goods and is already working to 
develop helpful relations between the 
consumer education interests of the two 
organizations. 

The magazine of the Congress will be 
more than ever in a position to further 
several of the things in which home econo- 
mists are interested. The general broad- 
ening of its scope is shown by the change in 
name. Previously known as Child Welfare, 
it appeared in September as The National 
Parent-Teacher Magazine. It has a larger 
page which the editors feel will give a chance 
to add to its attractiveness. Among new 
departments will be one called “For Home- 
makers.”” In this, says a_ prospectus, 


there will appear “‘a series of articles de- 
voted to the management of money, the 
relation of convenience to happy family 
relationships, foods, clothing, and other 
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subjects of vital importance to home- 
makers.” Alice Sowers is to conduct an- 
other new department known as “In Our 
Neighborhood,” which will serve as a sort 
of question-box or open forum for the dis- 
cussion of problems such as arise in any 
neighborhood. The former services of the 
magazine will not be dropped so much as 
enlarged and expanded to meet the broad- 
ening interests of the Congress. 

The Congress, like the Association, is 
going in for panel discussions. One was con- 
ducted by the Congress at the last N. E. A. 
convention on home study for school 
children. According to the reports, this 
must have been stimulating to teachers and 
parents alike, and it certainly is suggestive 
to home economists dealing with child 
training and family relationships. The 
following factors were brought out as 
important in determining the amount of 
home study desirable: (1) age, mental 
ability, physical condition, and attitude 
of the child; (2) home conditions suitable 
for study; (3) time available for play after 
homework is completed. The discussion 
also revealed some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of home study. Advantages 
mentioned were: 


Keeps the parents in touch with the school 
program 

Develops a feeling of responsibility in the child 

Provides constructive employment for time 
which might otherwise be idly squandered 
or uselessly employed 

Makes school work a part of out-of-school 
situations 


The list of disadvantages was longer, 
though perhaps they do not necessarily 
outweigh the advantages. 


Home work is frequently distributed unevenly, 
with 3 or 4 hours one night and almost none 
on others 

Home study frequently takes time from sleep- 
ing hours 

After a 7 hour day in school, it is too much to 
expect 3 or 4 hours of home study 
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Homes seldom provide suitable conditions or 
have adequate facilities 

Disagreeable tasks are often assigned for home 
work, instead of interesting creative ex- 
periments 

Parents are seldom trained to supervise home 
study 

Little time is left for play, cultural pursuits, 
and for contact with other members of 
the family 

Teachers in making assignments fail to take 
into consideration that their subject is 
only one of many requiring outside work. 


GO TOIT, HOME ECONOMISTS 


Very soon state home economics asso- 
ciations will be calling their members into 
line for action in behalf of the revision 
of the federal food and drugs act. There 
is every indication that its opponents are 
already in fighting trim. They are not 
likely to overlook the November elections 
and the desirability of sending to Washing- 
ton congressmen and senators favorable to 
their cause. A supporter of the proposed 
revision can combat this only by asking 
his or her candidates what stand they will 
take and by letting them know that their 
actions will be watched. 

Those who understand such questions 
are positive in their opinion that the fate 
of the measure will depend largely on the 
women. In July the Midmonthly Survey 
carried a little article headed ‘Go To It 
Ladies.” We pass it on as a challenge to 
home economists. 


“The appalling thing about consumers,” says 
Henry A. Wallace, secretary of agriculture, “‘is 
not only the slowness with which they get going 
but their incredible relentlessness when they get 
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started.’’ Consumers did not get going in time to 
save the Copeland Bill to extend federal control of 
food and drugs. ‘“‘But,’’ says undersecretary Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell, “the efforts of the administration 
to secure a satisfactory law have not ended. They 
have only begun.” Consumers, it appears, are 
going into action and if they prove as relentless as 
Secretary Wallace believes them to be there is a 
good chance in the next Congress for a bill stronger 
than the battered version of the original draft that 
was reported out of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce and then left to die. 

Ten of the largest and most important women’s 
organizations in the country have now enrolled 
for the fight. They are: General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, American Dietetic Association, 
American Home Economics Association, American 
Nurses’ Association, Medical Women’s National 
Association, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, League of Women Voters, National 
Service Star Legion and National Trade Union 
League. 

The membership of these organizations repre- 
sents a lot of consumers, enough, if they are suffi- 
ciently “‘relentless”’ and if we know our politicians 
rightly, to get almost anything they want. The 
degree of their relentlessness, the extent to which 
they turn organization endorsement of a proposed 
law into positive individual demand for its enact- 
ment will, in all human certainty, determine the 
immediate future of this legislation in the interest 
of the consumer. 


In New York Robert Lynd and Paul 
Douglas took off their hats in tribute to 
what Alice Edwards and her associates 
accomplished last year at the hearings on 
the Copeland Bill. They will do as well in 
Washington this year. But not all the 
work can be done there. The place to 
influence the individual member of Con- 
gress is at home, and the people to do it are 
his constituents, actual or (until November) 
potential. Go to it, home economists! 


RESEARCH 
ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS ON FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Reported to the research committee of the food and nutrition division on June 27 or, in 
the case of the last two, to the research round table on June 25 


The effect of vitamin A deficiency upon the con- 
centration of blood lipids and upon the oes- 
trous cycle of albino rats. MARGARET E. 
Situ, University of Arkansas. 

Albino rats 50 to 75 days of age were arranged 
in litter-mate triads and given a vitamin A 
deficient diet until ophthalmia appeared. Then 
one animal of each triad was continued on the 
experimental diet; one animal (calorie control) 
was given the same amount of food per gram 
of body weight as the pathological; and the 
third animal received food ad libitum. Both 
controls received four drops of cod-liver oil 
daily after ophthalmia appeared. 

The concentration of blood fatty acids, cho- 
lesterol, and lecithin was higher in the patho- 
logical than in either of the controls until the 
next-to-last bleeding. Then an inversion oc- 
curred with cholesterol and fatty acids, but the 
lecithin remained high. Blood cholesterol and 
fatty acids of calorie controls were highest at 
the last bleeding. The figures for the patho- 
logical animals showed a precipitous fall. 

Cornified cells appeared continuously in fe- 
male vaginal smears from 7 to 15 days before 
ophthalmia became noticeable. 


Food habits and physical development of chil- 
dren. Hucurna McKay and Mary Brown 
Patton, Ohio State University. 

By means of a weighed dietary study, the 
food intake of a group of nine preschool chil- 
dren was determined for one week during each 
of the four seasons for two years. Height and 
weight records were kept for the same time. 

Fisher’s ¢ formula showed that age was sig- 
nificantly related to total calorie intake; weight 
to total calorie, protein, phosphorus, and iron 
intakes; and height to total calorie, protein, 
calcium, phosphorus, and iron intakes. 

Food intakes varied from day to day within 


each week of observation as well as from season 
to season, but increased during the second year. 
Percentages of total calories derived from meat 
and from sugar exceeded the percentages sug- 
gested for preschool children. 

All but one child made or exceeded his ex- 
pected gain in weight and height during the 
two years. Autumn seemed most favorable to 
gains in weight. Seasonal differences were less 
evident in regard to height. During the sea- 
sons when the children made their greatest 
gains in height, high intakes in regard to calo- 
ries, protein, and phosphorus per kilogram and 
of total calcium and phosphorus were found in 
nine out of fifteen instances. No significant 
relationship was evident between food intake 
and greatest gains in height. As the group of 
children studied were living on a comfort level, 
the food was probably always adequate to pro- 
vide for the expected gains in height. 


Variations in food sources of calories, protein, 
calcium, phosphorus, iron, and vitamins A 
and C in relation to season of the year and 
money value of dietary. ADA M. Moser, 
South Carolina Experiment Station. 

An analysis was made of 154 farm family 
weekly food records that show an adequate 
supply of the nutritive elements. 

With rise in the money value, the usual de- 
crease in the percentage of total calories de- 
rived from cereal products is observed. Milk 
and cheese supply about 20 per cent of the 
calories at all price levels except the highest. 
Owing to the liberal use of sweet potatoes, late 
fall records show as high as 21 per cent of the 
calories derived from fruits and vegetables. 
Fresh lean meat supplies an increased propor- 
tion of the calories during the winter. 

The distribution of protein shows no great 
variations except those to be expected from 
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variations in sources of calories. At the lower 
money values protein from animal sources is 
between one-third and one-half of the total; at 
the higher levels it is one-half or more. 

The calcium of milk forms 61 per cent of the 
total in December and 82 per cent in July. 
Phosphorus distribution shows no decided 
trends. The most significant shift in sources 
of iron are the decreasing percentages from 
sorghum syrup and the increasing percentage 
from vegetables, meat, fish, and eggs as money 
value levels rise. 

Sources of vitamin A and vitamin C vary 
with the seasons. In June only 18 per cent of 
vitamin A comes from vegetables and fruits 
while in November, December, and January 
from 71 to 79 per cent is from this source. The 
liberal use of yellow sweet potatoes and of 
leafy, green vegetables during these months ac- 
counts for this high percentage. In the late 
summer about 25 per cent of the vitamin C is 
from tomatoes; during the winter only 3 to 7 
per cent. In the fall and winter green, leafy, 
and yellow vegetables provide about two-thirds 
of the vitamin C as calculated on the raw basis. 
During the summer fresh fruit and melons pro- 
vide liberal amounts of vitamin C. 


Effect of method of cooking upon legs of lamb, 
pork loins, and tender and less tender cuts of 
beef. Jesste CLINE, VIANNA 
ALMA SWENSON, University of Missouri. 
One hundred forty-two pairs of cuts from 

beef, pork, and lamb carcasses were cooked in 

accordance with the plans of the National Co- 
operative Meat Investigations. Thirty pairs 
of beef rib roasts (9th, 10th, and 11th ribs) from 
three U. S. grades of steer carcasses were cooked 
by a searing method and a constant oven tem- 
perature of 150°C. Twelve pairs each of legs 
of lamb and pork loins were cooked by searing 
methods and constant oven temperatures of 
150 and 175°C. Eighty-eight pairs of top 
round and heel-of-round cuts from U. S. me- 
dium grade steers, heifers, and cows were cooked 
at a constant oven temperature of 150°C. in 
covered and uncovered pans, with and without 
water, and to maximum internal temperatures 
of 62, 75, 85, and 95°C. Determinations were 
made of cooking time, cooking losses, palatabil- 
ity, of cost per serving as influenced by shrink- 
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age and fuel consumption, and of chemical com- 
position of drippings. 

Although the searing methods resulted in 
more attractive roasts, they increased gas con- 
sumption and cost per serving. Cooking losses, 
cooking time, and palatability of beef ribs and 
legs of lamb cooked at 150°C. and those of pork 
loins at 175°C. were comparable to correspond- 
ing seared cuts; and from the standpoints of 
ease of manipulation and duplication, these 
methods had a decided advantage over the 
searing methods. Increasing the oven tem- 
perature decreased the cooking time but in- 
creased shrinkage and gas consumption. The 
results showed that top round cuts from U. S. 
medium grade beef may be cooked by true 
roasting (uncovered, no water) to final internal 
temperatures of either 62 or 75°C., while heel- 
of-round cuts from this grade of beef should be 
cooked in covered pans (moist heat) to final 
internal temperatures of 85 to 95°C. to be 
tender enough to be palatable. The internal 
temperature necessary for heels of round de- 
pends upon the class of animal, cuts from cows 
requiring a higher internal temperature to be- 
come tender than steers or heifers. 


Cake quality as affected by the shortening used. 
JENNIE FIsHER Cawoon, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. 

This study was undertaken because the re- 
sults of a preliminary study of the effect of 
methods of mixing on the quality of cake indi- 
cated that the kind of shortening used does not 
greatly affect the quality of the cake, if the 
method of mixing is such that the resulting 
batter is an emulsion of the type that produces 
light, tender, velvety cake. 

A modification of the conventional method of 
mixing cakes, which produces excellent results 
with the use of lard, butter, or any of the other 
plastic fats commonly used in cake making, 
was used. 

Eating quality was determined by entirely 
“blind” organoleptic tests. The average scores 
(15 series) were as follows: cake made with 
butter 84.0; with lard 81.5; with 25 per cent 
butter and 75 per cent lard 81.5; with hydro- 
genated cottonseed oil 80.9. Each day of the 
tests,every judge was given, without his knowl- 
edge, duplicate slices from one of the cakes. 


The average error in judging duplicates was 
2.68 points. 

In a second experiment cakes made with lard, 
using the modified conventional method, were 
compared with cakes made with butter and 
with hydrogenated cottonseed oil, using the 
conventional method. The score for cake made 
with butter was 84.3; with leaf lard 82.2; with 
hydrogenated cottonseed oil 81.9; with refined 
steam lard 81.6. 

A detailed description was prepared of the 
method of scoring and the methods used for 
measuring specific gravity of the batter, ‘‘in- 
dex to volume,” compressibility, and shape and 
grain by standardized photography, as adapted 
from Platt’s methods for measuring characteris- 
tics of sponge cakes. 


Effect of changes in pH on the rate of detoxifi- 
cation of egg white by heat. HELEN T. 
Parsons and Eunice KELLy, with the co- 
operation of EL1zaBETH YEARICK, University 
of Wisconsin. 

The observation that fermented dried egg 
white, whether of Chinese or American origin, 
is both more resistant to detoxification and 
more acid than fresh egg white suggested that 
pH might be a factor in the rate of detoxifica- 
tion. 

It was found that changing the reaction of 
fresh egg white by the addition of either lactic 
acid or hydrochloric acid from pH cir. 8 to pH 
4.8, 5.6, and 6.2 respectively, a range compar- 
able to the reaction of commercial samples of 
fermented dried egg white, lengthened the time 
of heating necessary for detoxification. The 
change to pH 4.8 produced more delay in de- 
toxification than the change to 6.2. However, 
only a part of the toxicity persisted for as long 
as 15 to 30 minutes of cooking at 80°C., whereas 
the toxicity of some commercial fermented 
brands persists for an hour or more at this tem- 
perature. Therefore, it is not yet clear how 
far change of acidity is responsible for changing 
the rate of detoxification of commercial dried 
egg white. The maximum acidity reached 


during the commercial fermentation process is 
not known to the authors as the product is par- 
tially neutralized with ammonia before drying. 
Both the acid commercial brands and the fresh 
egg white which had been made acid in the 
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laboratory were changed to the original pH of 
the fresh egg white by the addition of sodium 
hydroxide. In both cases the maximum time 
necessary for detoxification persisted, showing 
that the effect of lengthening the time of de- 
toxification by acid treatment is an irreversible 
one. 


Plain cakes. VI. The determination of the 
optimum quantity of three types of baking 
powder. Betu BarLtey MCLEAN and BELLE 
Lowe, Iowa State College, 1933. 

Fourteen series of cakes were made identical 
in all respects save in the type and quantity of 
baking powder used. The amounts of the 
other ingredients were one-quarter of those 
called for in a recipe used in previous experi- 
ments; that for flour was 284 grams. A tar- 
trate, a phosphate, and a combination baking 
powder were employed, each in 1.5, 2, 2.5, 3, 
3.5, and 4 gram quantities. The cakes were 
mixed by the modified-flour-batter method 
under conditions controlled by the use of stop 
watch, counted strokes, and temperature of 
25°C. for ingredients, 24°C. for batter, 23°C. for 
room, and 172°C. for baking. Cake volume 
was determined by seed displacement. The 
average score of four experienced judges was 
accepted as a criterion for quality. 

The tartrate baking powder gave a uniform 
performance; a decrease or increase of 2 grams 
of this powder per whole cake recipe changed 
only slightly the cake quality. 

The phosphate baking powder did not give 
a consistent performance. Because of inferior 
texture, the scores for the cakes made with it 
did not equal those made with the other types 
of baking powder. 

Optimum proportions of combination baking 
powder produced very superior cakes. An in- 
crease over optimum weight of powder pro- 
duced poor cakes. 

The experimental method used produced 
large cake volumes from small weights of bak- 
ing powder and a batter-structure favorable to 
velvety texture. 

Under the experimental conditions, using 284 
grams of cake flour in the plain cake recipe, 
the optimum weights of baking powders were: 
tartrate 10 grams; phosphate 12 grams; and 
combination 8 to 10 grams. 
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The vitamin B content of wheat embryo, rice 
polish, and cottonseed flour and the use of 
these products in recipes suitable for chil- 
dren’s diets. JENNIE S. Witmor and Jer C. 
Winters, University of Texas. 

The technic used for judging vitamin B con- 
tent is as follows: The control group of rats 
was fed a B-free diet plus 0.3 gram yeast daily. 
Experimental groups were fed the same diet 
plus 0.3 gram daily of each of the products 
studied. A comparison of the growth of each 
of the experimental groups with the growth of 
the control group was basis for judging B-con- 
tent of products. The results differ somewhat 
from those of other investigators. 

The vitamin B content of wheat-embryo 
flakes and of a cooked product (rice polish 
crackers) has also been investigated. 

Two wheat-embryo products were used: 
Embo and Wheat-embryo Flakes. Difficulties 
were encountered in using the latter in ordinary 
yeast bread. A successful recipe was finally 
worked out and used in diet of nursery school 
children. Embo was incorporated in cornbread 
sticks and the product used at nursery school. 
Simple cookies were also made with Embo. 

Ether-extracted rice polish was used because 
extraction with ether partly removes substances 
responsible for the unpleasant taste of rice 
polish and improves its keeping qualities. 
Rice-polish cracker was the most successful 
bakery product obtained. There appeared 
some possibility of substituting rice-polish 
crackers for graham crackers in children’s diet. 
Rice-polish cookies also proved practical. 

The cottonseed flour used is a special prod- 
uct of Traders Oil Mill Company of Fort 
Worth, Texas. Its toxicity was first tested by 
feeding experiments with rats. Efforts to in- 
corporate cottonseed flour into food products 
useful for children are now in progress. 


Findings from resident service in infant nutri- 
tion—Cornell. DetiGHT MAUGHAN and 
HELEN Monscu, Cornell University. 

Two hundred ninety-eight babies were se- 
lected from among the 450 in the vicinity of 
Cornell University who have been brought to 
the Department of Infant Nutrition for advice 
since 1919. Data on the first two years of the 
babies’ lives were collected from notes taken 
during personal interviews and phone confer- 
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ences with mothers and from records of class 
visits in homes. 

Mothers who had been helped with one baby 
brought the second earlier, often coming before 
its birth. Average number of calls per child 
was 6.6. The distribution of causes of the 
initial requests was: abnormalities, 20.5 per 
cent; feeding formulae, 5.3 per cent; keeping 
baby well, 71.8 per cent; miscellaneous, 2.4 
per cent. The proportion wanting help in 
keeping baby well has increased since 1928. 

Of babies below average weight at birth, 87 
per cent had increased birth weight by more 
than 110 per cent at 6 months and 80 per cent 
by more than 210 per cent at one year. Of 
babies above average birth weight, 60 per cent 
did not triple birth weight at 1 year. Babies 
of and above average birth weight cut their 
first tooth at an earlier age than babies below 
average birth weight. 

Larger protein content of mother’s diet dur- 
ing pregnancy and lactation apparently re- 
sulted in longer nursing periods. 


The creaming qualities of lards and other fats 
and new ways of mixing them in plain cakes. 
EvizaBETH L. Martin and BELLE Lowe, 
Iowa State College. 

The objective of this investigation was to de- 
termine the relationships of certain physical 
and chemical characteristics and constants of 
fats to their creaming quality and to the quality 
of plain cakes made by three specific methods. 
The fats compared were 42 lards representing 
individual hogs of known breed and diet, two 
commercial lards, winter butter, one hydro- 
genated animal fat (Clix), one hydrogenated 
vegetable oil (Crisco), and one corn oil (Mazola). 

The results indicated that, for each individual 
fat, there was an optimum temperature and an 
optimum mixing procedure. Modifications of 
the conventional cake method for use with 
oils and soft fats were developed. These modi- 
fications improve not only texture, tenderness, 
and velvetiness of the oil and lard cakes, but 
they also tend to disguise the characteristic 
flavor of the fats. 

The firmer lards of comparatively low iodine 
number and low oleic acid content, from 
carcasses grading medium hard to hard, are 
indicated as having the best creaming quali- 
ties under optimum temperature conditions. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


Economics of Household Production. By Mar- 
GARET G. Rem. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1934, 408 pp., $3. 

This book is a welcome addition to the small 
but growing list of volumes on the economics 
of the family and the household. It is espe- 
cially welcome as the first textbook devoted 
entirely to the productive work of the home. 
We have had excellent material on this phase 
of family economics in such books as Dr. An- 
drews’ Economics of the Household and Dr. 
Kyrk’s Economic Problems of the Family, but 
Dr. Reid has here given us a more extensive 
treatment of household production than was 
possible in these more comprehensive texts. 

Dr. Reid defines household production as 
those unpaid activities of the home which are 
carried on by and for the members of the 
family and which might be delegated through 
the use of market goods or of paid services. 
The first part of this definition, it will be ob- 
served, excludes the work of paid employees 
in the home, while the second part serves to 
differentiate between production activities of 
members of the family and consumption ac- 
tivities. With the exclusion of paid household 
service some students of the field will not 
agree, but the question is largely academic, as 
it is impossible to consider the problems of 
household production without giving some 
attention to the paid worker. Doctor Reid 
herself recognizes this necessity by including a 
chapter on paid labor in the home. 

After a short historical section, the bulk of 
the book is devoted to a description and analy- 
sis of the present status of household production 
and a discussion of the problems met by the 
modern household manager. Use is made 
wherever possible of existing factual material to 
support or illustrate the points brought up, but 
such material is still far too fragmentary to 
provide an adequate basis for an incisive or 


illuminating analysis. The discussion of many 
of the topics covered must necessarily seem 
inconclusive and sketchy, and at times it even 
appears an elaboration of the obvious. The 
final chapters deal briefly with the possibilities 
of the future. The suggested questions and 
selected bibliography on each chapter will prove 
helpful to many students of this long-neglected 
field. —HILDEGARDE KNEELAND, U. S. Bureau 
of Home Economics. 


Volume II. The Eco- 
nomics of Shelter. By ALBERT FARWELL 
Bemis. Cambridge, Massachusetts: The 
Technology Press, 1934, 605 pp., $4. 
Significant statistical and other information 

from a great variety of sources is here system- 

atically assembled and discussed in a way to 
show the layman the national importance, 
present status, and cost of housing in this 
country; the condition of the housing and 
building industries and the home financing 
business; the effects of government restrictions; 
and attempts at government intervention. 

Rationalization of the housing industry, which 

the author sees as the solution to the present 

unsatisfactory situation, will form the subject 
of the forthcoming final volume of the series. 

Like the first (noted in the JouRNAL for March, 

1934) the present book, with its careful docu- 

mentation, good indexing, clear style, and 

social yet practical point of view should prove 
valuable reference for home economics students 
of the house as the setting of family life. 


The Evolving House. 


Household Equipment. By LovutsE JENISON 
Peet and LeNorE E, Sater. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1934, 315 pp., 
$2.75 net. 

Well-classified, clearly stated, plainly illus- 
trated information about the arrangement, 
materials, and construction of household 
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equipment, and the selection, use, and care of 
the more important kinds now on the market. 
Based on the authors’ teaching in the home 
economics division of Iowa State College. 
Summaries and lists of references at the end of 
the chapters adapt the book to class use, but it 
is equally suitable for home reference. 


Modern Home Laundrywork. By E. HENNEY 
and J. D. Byerr. London: J. M. Dent & 
Sons, Ltd., 1934, 171 pp., 3s. 6d. net. 

The authors of this handbook for students 
and housewives are lecturers at the Gloucester- 
shire Training College of Domestic Science. 
They have emphasized underlying scientific 
principles in their discussions of textiles, rea- 
gents, and equipment, but have not overlooked 
practical problems of equipment and procedure. 
Both institutional and home laundrywork are 
included, and while English conditions are 
reflected in some of the details the book is 
valuable anywhere for its systematic presenta- 
tion of principles and practice. 


Economic Plants. By ERNest ELwoop STAn- 
rorp. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1934, 571 pp., $5. 

Plants discussed primarily from the point of 
view of utility, for the benefit of those “who 
wish to extend their knowledge of living green 
things upon which, in last analysis, all human 
life depends.”” The introductory chapters 
summarize the information about plant struc- 
ture necessary for an understanding of utiliza- 
tion, then the more important plants are 
classified and described according to their uses. 
The result is a source of information regarding 
the economic uses of forest products, textile 
fibers, food products, oils, medicinal plants, 
and many others, stated in form well adapted 
to the purposes of home economics. 


Rayon and Synthetic Yarn Handbook. Edited 
and Compiled by E. W. K. Scuwarz and 
HERBERT R. MAUERSBERGER. New York: 


Rayon Publishing Company, 1934, 420 pp., 
$3 in U. S. A., $3.50 in Canada, $4 foreign. 
A reference book on “the technical and 
statistical side of the American rayon textile 
industry.”” The authors are recognized author- 
ities in the field, and their aim has been to 
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present a systematic, comprehensive picture 
of the subject in language not too technical 
for the practical textile man and the layman. 
Appended are lists of trademarks, brand names, 
producers, and references to literature. 


The American Vegetable-Shortening Industry. 
Fats and Oils Studies of the Food Research 
Institute No. 5. By G. M. WeBerR and C. 
L. AtsBeRG. Stanford University, Califor- 
nia: Food Research Institute, 1934, 359 pp., 
$3.50. 

A non-technical account of the economic 
history of this important American industry. 
Valuable as reference material to students of 
food products and food economics, with certain 
sections of special interest to home economics, 
for example the paragraphs on household as 
compared with commercial consumption and 
the appendix which summarizes the American 
literature of the method of action of shortenings. 


Health-Giving Dishes. Compiled by Bertua 
BRUPBACHER-BIRCHER. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1934, 239 pp., $2.50. 

This somewhat international collection of 
recipes used at a well-known vegetarian sani- 
tarium in Zurich will be welcomed, even by 
those who may not agree wholly with its dietetic 
philosophy, because of its many suggestions for 
unusual ways of preparing appetizing meatless 
dishes. 


The Anatomy of Dessert—With a Few Notes on 
Wine. By Epwarp A. Bunyarp. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1934, 216 
pp., $2. 

Dessert to this somewhat epicurean writer 
means fruits and nuts, preferably in their fresh 
and native state; and he treats principally (and 
pleasantly) of varieties familiar to the English 
table, despite a preface to this, “the American 
edition.” 


The Professional Training of the Hospital Die- 
litian. By HELEN CLARKE. New York 
City: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1934, 96 pp., 
$1.50. 

“Tt was the purpose of this study to investi- 
gate the academic training for hospital dieti- 
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tians which was offered by institutions of 
collegiate rank in 1931-1932 and to determine 
the adequacy of the work as judged by the 
criterion suggested by the American Dietetic 
Association. The development of the academic 
work and the changing needs of hospitals as 
shown by the course for dietetic internes pro- 
vide a basis for evaluating the college work.” 


Parent Education. The Fourth Yearbook. 
Washington, D. C.: The National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 1934, 268 pp., $1, 
discounts on quantity sales. 

In developing the central theme of this book, 
home and school cooperation, experts in the 
various lines discuss such topics as what the 
school and society expect of the child, what 
the parent expects of the school, and coopera- 
tion for improvement of health, nutrition, 
clothing, safety, recreation, reading, radio, 
and the use of money. One section deals with 
the adolescent in the modern world, another 
is devoted to book reviews. 


Sex in Childhood. By Ernest R. Groves and 
Giapys HOAGLAND GRovEs. New York: 
The Macaulay Company, 1933, 247 pp., $3. 
Two widely-known writers on child develop- 

ment and family relationships here attempt to 

trace the development of sex from infancy to 
maturity. 


Partners in Play. By Mary J. BREEN. New 
York: National Recreation Association, 
1934, 130 pp., $0.75, stiff paper cover. 

This little volume is rich in practical infor- 
mation and suggestions for organized recrea- 
tion of all kinds, from dancing to drama and 
debates, from hikes to indoor games. 


Life In Other Homes. By L. EDNA WALTER. 
London: James Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 1934, 
140 pp., 2 s. 

Teacher, author, and artist have collaborated 
in these simple, vivid, attractively illustrated 
descriptions of the every-day life of boys and 
girls in eleven different countries. The aim 
is “to give young children their first ideas of a 
wider and more varied world,” and great care 
has been taken to make both text and pictures 
accurate and authentic. 
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Methods of Education in International Attitudes. 
By B. M. CHerrincton. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1934, 123 pp., $1.50. 
A report of experiments carried on by the 

University of Denver in educating students 

and the adult community for international 

understanding. 


Hygiene and Home Nursing. A Practical Text 
for Girls and Women. By Lovutsa C, Lrp- 
pitt. Edited by Joun W. Ritcute. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company, 1934, 424 pp., $1.24. 

Included in this book is not only sensible 
information about keeping oneself in health 
but also much that will be useful in home- 
making. Although intended primarily as a 
high school textbook, its form is not too school- 
bookish for the general reader. 


Keeping a Sound Mind. By Joun J. B. Mor- 
GAN. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1934, 440 pp., $2. 

The doctrine that “mental health is de- 
pendent in large part upon the formation of 
certain mental habits and the elimination of 
certain others” is here developed for college 
students of mental and even general hygiene 
by a well-known psychologist who combines 
thorough technical knowledge with common 
sense and appreciation of the ordinary person’s 
point of view. 


Russia, Youth, and the Present-Day World. 
Further Studies in Mental Hygiene. By 
Frankwoop E. WrtiiamMs. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1934, 270 pp., 
$2.50 net. 

The effect made on the mental hygiene of 
Russians, especially Russian youth, by the 
tremendous economic and social changes in 
their country as it appears to a well-known 
authority in mental hygiene who has made 
several visits to Russia and who is also an 
effective writer. Contains many passages 
stimulating to students of personal relation- 
ships as we find them in American families. 


Social Change and the New Deal (Social Changes 
in 1933), Edited by Wittram F. OcBurn. 
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Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 

1934, 120 pp., $1. 

This pamphlet is a reprint of the special issue 
of the American Journal of Sociology for May 
1934, which was abstracted on page 445 of our 
August-September number. 


Our Master’s Voice—Advertising. By JAMES 
Rorty. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1934, 394 pp., $3. 

Advertising and all its works wittily but 
seriously discussed in the journalistic manner 
by a former copy writer. He believes that 
advertising is now so thoroughly in control of 
our press and radio that it practically deter- 
mines our cultural attitudes and stifles all 
efforts to protect the consumer against exploi- 
tation, and he sees no hope of greatly improving 
the situation under a profit economy. 


Order on the Air! By James Rorty. New 
York: The John Day Company, Inc., 1934, 
32 pp., $0.25. 

In this readable discussion of the present 
condition of radio broadcasting in America the 
author of “Our Master’s Voice” agrees with 
the conclusion reached by the American Civil 
Liberties Union, namely that the first step 
toward lessening the present intolerable situa- 
tion is “that the President should obtain 
authority from Congress to establish a small 
non-political commission to investigate the 
whole problem of radio broadcasting and to 
make recommendations to the President for 
legislative and administrative changes neces- 
sary to insure the maximum beneficial use of 
broadcasting facilities.” 


Measurement in Radio. By Freperick H. 
Lumtey. Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State 
University, 1934, 318 pp., $3. 

The measurements here discussed deal with 
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the “assurances of appreciation’’ received from 
the listening audience and were obtained 
through the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University. Included are experi- 
ments with various methods, among them mail 
response, questionnaires, and other report 
forms; personal contacts; and telephone calls. 
The results are analyzed to indicate listening 
habits and preferences and some of the psycho- 
logical factors in listening. 


Federal Aid to Education. Compiled by Jutta 
E. Jounsen. New York: The H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 1933, 213 pp., $0.90. 
Although prepared primarily for debaters, 

this handbook, with its affirmative and negative 

briefs and references to and excerpts from the 
literature of the subject, should prove useful 
to other students of the subject. 


Geography in Relation to the Social Sciences. 
By Isatan BowMaNn. Geography the 
Schools of Europe. By Rose B. CLarK. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934, 
382 pp., $2.25. 

This volume, one of a series of reports of the 
Commission on Social Studies in the Schools, 
gives ‘‘a statement of the possible services to 
social science based upon wide resources of 
geographical learning.”” To home economists 
it suggests both the relation of geography to 
their own field and the possibility of making a 
comparable analysis of the relation of home 
economics to the social sciences. 


Work-Test Book to Accompany the New Edition 
[of] Biology and Human Welfare. By JAMES 
EpWarD PeaBopy. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company, 1934, 158 pp., $0.40. 

The volume which this set of blanks and 
notes is intended to accompany was noted on 
page 735 of the October 1933 JOURNAL. 
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MISCELLANY 


“New Clothes from Used Materials.” This 
is the general title of a series of 16 cards, 11 by 
14 inches, giving pattern layouts and pictures 
of children wearing the finished garments. 
They have been prepared by the clothing 
specialists of the U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics and are suitable for use in sewing cen- 
ters or classroom. A limited number of sets 
are on loan to teachers and relief workers. 
Requests should be addressed to Ruth Van 
Deman, Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and should state dates for which the cards are 
wanted. 


Film Strips of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The firm of Dewey & Dewey, 
7603 26th Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin, holds 
the Department’s contract for the sale of film 
strips prepared by the Department, and orders 
for them should be sent to that firm. At the 
same time, a request should be sent to the 
Department to authorize the sale, specifying 
the series numbers and titles of the strips being 
ordered. Blanks may be obtained from the 
Department for this purpose. The order will 
be filled as soon as the firm is notified of the 
Department’s approval. Payment in the 
form of money orders and checks should be 
made payable to Dewey & Dewey and for- 
warded direct to the firm. Payment for the 
strips should accompany the order, except in 
the case of large institutions which follow the 
practice of issuing formal business orders. 

Price lists and other information regarding 
film strips will be supplied upon request to the 
Office of Cooperative Extension Work, Exten- 
sion Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Work Relief in Germany. Dr. Hertha 
Kraus, formerly director of the Department of 
Public Welfare in Cologne and now living in 
the United States, is the author of a 93-page 
pamphlet “Work Relief in Germany,” which 
was prepared for the Charity Organization 
Department of the Russell Sage Foundation 
and which is sold by the Foundation at fifty 


cents a copy. 


German Butter Grades. Five grades of 
butter having recently been established by the 
German government, housewives are being in- 
formed regarding the suitability of each for 
different purposes and the advantages of defi- 
nite grading over the uncertainties of unstand- 
ardized goods. 


Nutrition Notes. This four-page monthly 
leaflet issued September to June inclusive by 
the New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor makes timely suggestions 
on feeding families at low cost and gives hints 
on economical food buying. New and old facts 
in the field of nutrition are discussed briefly. 
The yearly subscription is 50 cents, and the 
address is Nutrition Bureau, A.I.C.P., 105 E. 
22nd Street, New York City. 


Standards for Relief. The Heller Com- 
mittee for Research in Social Economics has 
brought together in an 18-page mimeographed 
bulletin the food, clothing, and other budgetary 
relief allowances set up by 29 local and govern- 
mental agencies. Copies may be obtained from 
the University of California, Berkeley, for 25 
cents each. 


Farm Home Electrification. The Committee 
on the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture, 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago, has 
issued six pamphlets which a group of home 
economists under the chairmanship of M. 
Attie Souder prepared as guides for extension 
workers, teachers, and other leaders in farm 
home electrification. They deal with general 
considerations, common electrical terms, wiring, 
lighting, heating appliances, simple repairs, 
and safety. The pamphlets are a result of 
the cooperation between the Committee and 
the American Home Economics Association. 
Only a limited edition was possible, but copies 
have been sent to home economics departments 
in land-grant colleges and to state departments 
of vocational education. 


Tennessee Valley Authority. The general 
purposes, social significance, and progress of 
the Tennessee Valley Experiment are clearly 
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stated in the leading article in the Monthly 
Labor Review for June. Attractive pictures 
and plans of two types of houses now being 
erected at Norris, Tennessee, are also given. 


Rural Factory Industries. The full report 
of the project described by Miss Sherman in 
the August-September JourNaL will be found 
in U. S. Department of Agriculture Circular 
No, 312. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce and Standardi- 
zation of Consumers’ Goods. In a report on 
this subject bearing the date of March, 1934, 
the Chamber describes the progress of the 
movement for standards, grades, and similar 
informative devices; outlines the work done by 
government agencies, the American Standards 
Association, and a few technical groups; and 
reaches the conclusion that while complete 
standardization and grading of all classes of 
consumer goods is impractical and impossible, 
in certain cases standards of quality would be 
generally desirable; that government should 
cooperate with all parties involved in the move- 
ment toward standardization but should not 
impose standards on industry; and that in- 
dustry itself should carry on the work in cases 
where the establishment of standards is 
“practicable and clearly for the benefit of the 
public.” 


“Does Its Price Tell Her Its Quality?” The 
study of canned vegetables made by the home- 
making department of the District of Columbia 
Home Economics Association provides the 
facts for an interesting article with this title 
in Consumers’ Guide for July 9 and leads to 
the suggestion that other housewives investi- 
gate the price, quality, and labelling of the 
canned goods they buy. 


Pollak Foundation. Two papers by William 
Trufant Foster which bear on consumer educa- 
tion have recently been issued in pamphlet 
form by the Pollak Foundation, Newton, 
Massachusetts, from whom they may be 
obtained for five cents each. “Can the Con- 


sumer Stand the Truth?” is a plea for accurate 
information regarding goods and _ services, 
especially regarding the real costs of install- 
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ment buying. “Painless Debtistry”’ deals 
with small loan and personal credit problems. 


“Consumer Viewpoint on Returned Goods.” 
In this pamphlet, published as U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Domestic Commerce 
Series No. 87, Ada Lillian Bush sums up the 
results of a study made by the Department in 
cooperation with the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, throws interesting light on 
the consumer’s opinion as to the extent of and 
reasons for returning goods, and shows that 
the blame is to be divided between the stores 
and their customers and that each party 
must do its share to correct the wasteful evil. 
Dresses and women’s wear are the types of 
articles most frequently returned. 


N. R. A. Notes. The National Recovery 
Administration has ruled that retail merchants 
who advertise or offer for sale on the install- 
ment plan any merchandise which may be 
bought at a discount for cash without making 
the price difference clear to customers will be 
regarded as violating the “inaccurate adver- 
tising” provision of the retail code. 

The Needlework Industry Code for Puerto 
Rico, which affects some 75,000 workers, re- 
duces working hours from 48 to 40 a week and 
is expected to increase employment about 16 
per cent. Minimum weekly wages are fixed 
at $2 for homeworkers, $5 for machine workers, 
and $3 for handsewing and embroidery work- 
ers in factories. Low as this seems, it repre- 
sents an increase of over 50 per cent in pre- 
code average factory wages and even more for 
homeworkers. 


Old-fashioned Education Dramatized. In 
connection with the centenary of the establish- 
ment of free public schools in Pennsylvania 
typical school scenes of a hundred years ago 
were dramatized and acted by Shippensburg 
State Teachers College. The text has been 
published by the state Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg. 


Highland Handicrafts. ‘References on the 
Handicrafts of the Southern Highlanders,” 
compiled by Everett E. Edwards of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
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partment of Agriculture, is a briefly annotated, 
mimeographed list which includes reports and 
descriptions of many special organizations as 
well as more general articles and books. 


Men’s Dress Reform. The progress of the 
English movement for less cumbersome, more 
easy and healthful clothing for men is sketched 
by Dr. Alfred C. Jordan, secretary of the Men’s 
Dress Reform Party, in a recent issue of Sun- 
light. Such advance as has been made in the 
last five years appears to have been mainly in 
sports clothes; a few uniforms show improve- 
ments, mainly in the line of loose, soft collars; 
but conservatism still rules for business and 
dress clothes. 


The Economy of Safety. F.E.R.A. reports 
that a campaign of safety education carried on 
in connection with C. W. A. projects reduced 
the expected deaths and injuries from accidents 
by 50 per cent. Comparing the cost of the 
campaign with the possible saving in compen- 
sation costs and medical treatment, the esti- 
mate is a four-to-one return for the expenditure. 


Why Private Welfare Work Is Needed. 
How the private welfare agency supplements 
public relief by giving trained, sympathetic aid 
in making personal and family adjustments is 
effectively told by case stories contributed to 
the New York Herald Tribune through the 
Family Welfare Association of America and 
now assembled in a pamphlet “Keeping the 
Family Together.’’ Copies may be obtained 
for 25 cents each from the Association, 130 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 


National Bureau of Standards. Thedirector 
of the Bureau has announced that its official 
designation will henceforth be National Bureau 
of Standards and that NBS will be the symbol 
for use on measuring apparatus and other 
articles certified by it. The change is made to 
avoid confusion with other agencies using the 
symbol BS. 


““Woman’s Part in a Better America.” This 
is the title of a mimeographed bulletin in which 
the Consumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration describes what 
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women are or might be doing through school 
lunches, relief gardens, community canning, 
food exchanges, and milk surveys; it also in- 
cludes a plea for credit unions. 


“Our Homes in These United States.” The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs through 
its department on the American home has 
issued a pamphlet emphasizing the need of 
homemaking education; it includes quotations 
from Bess Goodykoontz, Adelaide S. Baylor, 
and Ellen H. Richards, outlines of courses and 
projects, and practical suggestions for promot- 
ing home economics locally. The chairman 
of the division of home economics training, Mrs. 
George E. Calvert, undoubtedly had a hand in 
the preparation of the pamphlet. 


Non-commercial Films. ‘Current Releases 
of Non-Theatrical Films” is the title of a 
monthly bulletin which the Motion Picture 
section of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce issues at 10 cents a copy, 
or$layear. Recent entries are two films from 
Marshall Field & Company, one showing the 
manufacture and use of cotton dresses, the 
other of lace curtains. 


General Reading List. The American Li- 
brary Association and the American Association 
for Adult Education in cooperation with the 
United States Office of Education have issued a 
carefully selected, classified, briefly annotated 
list of ““Books of General Interest for Today’s 
Readers.”’ It was compiled by Doris Hoit of 
the New York Public Library, who was assisted 
by C.W.A. workers, and distribution has been 
made possible by the General Education Board. 


Costumes under Louis XIV. Students of the 
interrelation of costume and manners will find 
many items of interest in “The Effect of the 
Political, Economic, and Social Conditions 
upon Costume During the Reign of Louis XIV” 
which Sister Mary St. Remi McNamara of 
Mundelein College submitted as a master’s 
thesis to the University of Colorado. A type- 
written copy may be borrowed from the Uni- 
versity for two weeks by paying cost of trans- 
portation both ways. 
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